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The shipping flag may be used in honor of a member engaged in 
shipbuilding or in manufacturing materials for use in shipbuilding 


Flag used where some member of a family is engaged in work exclu- 
sively for the U. S. Government, one star for each member serving. 


The Y. M. C. A. flag may be hung out for persons with that or- The Red Cross flag may be displayed for a worker in any branch of that 
ganization, a small additional triangle for each additional member. organization, an additional Red Cross for each additional member. 


HOME MADE SERVICE FLAGS 


These flags may be easily made at home at small cost. 
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Quality Automobiles, An Investment 





WO years ago automobile dealers 

faced what seemed likely to become 
a serious affair—that of disposing of 
Used Cars, taken in exchange on sales 
of new cars. 


Manufacturers, also, were concerned. 


Some felt we even were approaching 
the ‘‘saturation point.”’ 


Today, used cars of high quality are 
eagerly welcomed by automobile 
dealers. The used car has become as 
necessary to the conduct of the auto- 
mobile business as the new car —pro- 
vided that the car is of high quality 
backed by reliable manufacture. 


There are some 1916 models which 
after two years of service—are selling 
for higher prices today than they sold 
for originally. These cars are Delco 
equipped. 


A careful study of the re-sale value of 
cars, and the increase in re-sale values 
































during the past year, shows that those 
carrying Delco electrical equipment 
are selling for higher prices than many 
others. 


We do not claim that the increased re- 
sale value is due to the fact that these 
cars have Delco equipment. But we 
do know that the manufacturer who is 
willing to spend the increased amount 
of money necessary for Delco equip- 
ment has also been willing to put into 
his cars a quality of workmanship and 
materials that makes for a good, dur- 
able performance. 


HE plain facts reiterate that the 

first cost is not the most important 
thing, and that ‘‘Quality is remembered 
long after price is forgotten.”’ 


The man who buys a Delco-equipped 
car is not spending money, but making 
an investment—and the terest on his 
investment is represented by the in- 
creased re-sale value of his car. 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company 
Manufacturers of 


Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systems 


Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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GMC Trucks Are Helping 
Build for the Nation’s Needs 
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Today’s Short Cut Between Supply and Demand 








ETWEEN the source of building 
supply and the builder’s scaffold 
stretches a wide industrial gulf. That 
gulf is the problem of transportation. 


To produce is the earliest step in 
organized industry; the consumption 
of the product completes the course. 


Between these two comes the all- 
essential connecting link distribution. 


Transportation is the chief element 
in distribution, so on transportation 
depends the very life of commerce. 


GMC Trucks are helping build for 
the nation’s needs in times of unusual 
stress. They are taking an important 
part in winning the greatest of all wars 








by building factories and munition 
plants and extending the nation’s 
highways. 


In this work, as in every line of heavy 
hauling guty, GMC Trucks are rugged 
and ready enough for every demand. 


Every step in GMC engineering since 
the beginning of the truck industry 
has been in that direction. 


Every GMC is road tested. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GM( 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


f the Units of the General Motors ¢ 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principai Citte 
E 


TRUCKS 
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Stand by the Flag In God We Trust” 


PAA ABAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALABA LDS 


The Common-Sense View 
By FOOD ADMINISTRATOR HOOVER 


AM convinced that the unreasonable 

profits, since regulations as to reasonable 

margins on various commodity operations 
were established, have greatly diminished. 
In an effort to prevent profiteering and 
secure the best terms governmental arrange- 
ments are elaborated to cover all sorts of 
conditions, and the economic reactions from 
this paternalism are often bad. Jf there were 
a strong excess profits tax on war profits all 
these measures could be formulated with a 
broader hand and a real reduction of Govern- 
ment interference. 
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Penalizing Patriotism 


ITH a few notable exceptions newspapers and 
\ periodicals have met splendidly the patriotic 

appeal of the hour. With their help the Govern- 
ment has come through its financial campaigns with fly- 
Without it, these campaigns might have 
failed. Their reward is to be put under new postal zone 
regulations, beginning July 1, so severe that many will 
be compelled to discontinue. 

During the past year over 1300 newspapers and 
periodic als were forced out of existence by the high cost 
of paper and production. On top of this comes an in- 
crease in postal rates ranging from 50 to goo per cent. 
according to distance. Why did Congress revive the 
intiquated, sectiondlizing zone system, abolished by 
\braham Lincoln in 1863, and denounced by President 
Wilson when Governor of New Jersey, and by the postal 
investigating commission under the leadership of Charles 
E. Hughes in 1911? 

The claim was that it was to assure the Post Office 


Ing colors. 


Department “cost of service.’ The final result will be 
to decrease revenue, just as the doubling of the price of 
postal cards has reduced the income from that source. 
rhe incompetency of those who drafted the ‘‘rider” to 
the war revenue act of 1917 which provided the zone 


ystem is shown in the following anomalous condition: 
\ quantity of newspapers or magazines, made up and 
billed through by the publisher to a point west of the 
Mississippi, will under the new law cost approximately 
\ single copy of the same periodi 
il, dropped in a street box, collected and ‘“‘ worked” 
rough the post oftice and delivered to the addressee, 


cight cents pet copy 


cost but four cents! 
[t is a curious situation when wholesale mailing by pub- 
lishers costs double that of single copy mailing by a private 
en, particularly when the argument for the passage 
of the zone li W Was mplv to se¢ ure cost OT sery ic eS. . 
Thus is the patriotism of the press paraly zed by short 
| legi ilo 


A Glorious Day 


roils for the f first tea in the history of the 
Fourth of Ju 1as been celebrated as an 

ional holiday on bot h sides of the Atlantic 

Forty-t itions were represented in the Loyalty Par 
de in N York City Over 100,000 sturdy citizens 

lowed the Stars and Stripes up Filth Avenue. It was 

the greatest loyalty parade the country has ever seen, 


as going « t the 


same hour in every great city 
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It was a “‘melting-pot” parade. Thousands of citi- 
zens of foreign birth, wearing their native costumes, 
marched behind the Stars and Stripes to the music of 
their national anthems. One hundred ships were launched 
in the various shipyards of the United States, every one 
of them flying an American flag and ready to carry muni 
tions, soldiers and food to defeat the Hun, marking an 
epoch in our ship-building industry. The number of 
ships launcned on the Fourth of July constituted the 
greatest record of launchings for a single day in the his- 
tory of the world. 

American soldiers, joining with the Allies in France, 
made a successful assault on the enemy in France, as a 
Fourth of July surprise and waked up the Hun. Most 
notable of all was the celebration of the Fourth on a 
nagnificent scale by our British cousins in London and 
the belated confession of Lord Derby, at the luncheon of 
the American Chamber of Commerce, amid the cheers 
of his auditors, that ‘‘I say now that I wish to thank 
America for the best licking we ever got. It has done us 
both a lot of good. We are grateful to you because that 
licking taught us how to treat our children. It is the 
reason why we now have Australia and Canada and even 
South Africa fighting beside us today.” 

The blood poured out at Bunker Hill was not shed in 
vain! 


y ve 
Where to Give 

OWEVER good a cause may be it deserves no 

public support unless its affairs are well managed. 

When a single official in a philanthropic organiza 
tion goes wrong a blow is struck at all philanthropy. 
There is always the danger, when giving flows at high 
tide, that irresponsible persons and lovers of publicity 
will be swept into power. 

Recently a woman, twice honored as president of a 
great patriotic organization, has been indicted in New 
York for petit larceny, grand larceny and conspiracy, 
in the last of which her two sons were made co-defend 
ants. Another woman, equally prominent, has been 
forced to resign from a woman’s organization for abifse 
of trust. The first instance involved a war charity in 
which the society had a 50-50 contract with solicitors, a 
method which should discredit any philanthropic enter 
prise, especially a war charity. 

The public is partly responsible for supporting such 
organizations. People of large means contribute to 
causes without giving them sufficient inquiry. Others 
lend their names as honorary officers to societies whose 
title and purpose sound well, but which they do not take 
the time to investigate. 

Herein lies one of the best features of such an organiza 
tion as the Rockefeller Foundation, which distributes 
millions annually, but never appropriates a single dollar 
without as careful investigation as would be given to a 
purely business enterprise. 

America has always been famous for generosity, and 
the American public is ready to give today as never 
before. The safe thing is to give to the big organiza- 
tions whose management is unquestioned and which re 
port to the public, such organizations as the Red Cross, 
Armenian and Syrian Relief and the Y. M. C. A. 


Roosevelt for Russia 

LETTER in the New York Times suggests Colonel 

Roosevelt as an ideal head for the commission about 

to be sent to Russia. Colonel Roosevelt might 

not qualify as an agricultural or railroad or industrial 

expert, but his years of experience in various public 

offices and in the White House admirably qualify him 

to co-ordinate the work of such experts. Moreover, he is 

a citizen of the world, whose name is a household word 

in all quarters of the globe, and as head of a mission to 

Russia would appeal to the imagination and heart of the 
great Russian people. 

At the call of President Wilson, ex-President Taft 
gave up congenial work at Yale University to serve the 
nation on the War Labor Board. Ex-Justice Hughes as 
readily abandoned a lucrative law practice at the Presi- 
wed s request and is devoting all of his time to the aircraft 

nvestigation. We do not know that Colenel Roosevelt 
a 1 be willing to assume the leadership of the Russian 
mission, without question the most difficult non-military 
enterprise of the entire war. His appointment would 
win the applause of all the Allied Powers, and would be 
hailed in this country as clinching the President’s declara- 
tion that “politics is adjourned.” ‘ 


The Plain Truth 


} ECRUIT! Every lover of his country wants to feel 

that he is doing something in this great war. All 
may not wear khaki, but every one may have the spirit 
of the men in uniform. Many men past the age be 
military service, or with a physical defect, chafe because 
debarred from the army. The call of the Y. M c & 
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for 4,000 men beyond the draft age for service in France 
gives these men their chance. The Y. M. C. A. has no 
place for weaklings. It needs real leaders, strong phys 
ically, mentally, morally. The man of fifty who is in 
good physical condition can render service to humanity 
ina Y. M. C. A. hut just behind the firing line as vital 
as that of the man of twenty in the trenches. 


N EMORIAL! In spite of a reputation for austerity 

and aloofness, the late James Gordon Bennett, 
proprietor of the New York Herald, proved himself 
in notable instances kind, considerate and generous. The 
splendid benefaction disclosed by his will is highest evi 
dence of the goodness of his heart. In bequeathing 
millions of dollars to found, as a memorial to his famous 
father, a great home for members of his profession, Mr 
Bennett performed an act which will keep his mem 
ory green while newspapers endure. Never before has 
so much money been devoted to one project for the wel 
fare of the journalistic craft. It will inspire every worker 
for the press with a new appreciation of the dignity and 
honor of his calling. 


ee SH AIR! Among the worthy benevolences of the 
time is the one providing summer outings for the very 
poor children of large communities. In this good work 
the New York 7ribune was a pioneer, the Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund having been founded for this purpose early in 
the editorship of the late Whitelaw Reid, and being now 
in its 42nd year, managed by his son and successor as 
editor, Ogden Reid. In 10917, despite the many unusual 
financial calls on the American people due to the war, 
kind-hearted people supplied the Fund with $6,000 more 
than the receipts of its best previous year, and it was able 
to give over 9,000 New York children happy vacations 
This form of well-doing has been taken up by prominent 
newspapers all over the country, notably including the 
Troy (N. Y.) Times. The idea is so commendable that 
it might well be adopted by some paper in every leading 
city. 


‘ACTS! Get the facts right. The Western Union 
workers were not asking for a union excepting one 
of their own. They protested that they did not want an 
outside union whose organizers make a living out ot the 
trade of organizing. The company offered to leave the 
question of an organization to its own employees, w here- 
upon outsiders declared a strike and. then appealed to 
the Government and secured from it the demand for 
public ownership on the pretext of a war measure, al 
though this pretext was not heard of until the strike 
organizers got in their work. If the result is the same that 
we have had from government ownership of railroads 
and express companies, the cost of administration will 
compel an increased cost for telegraphic messages. Isn’t 
it time that the public opened its eyes to the danger of 
the scheme of political labor leaders to harness up the 
Government to a socialistic machine? 


IRTHDAY! At seventy-nine years of age, playing 

golf and enjoying his birthday with his children and 
grandchildren, John D. Rockefeller was overwhelmed 
with messages of felicitation from friends and business 
associates on the 8th of July at Pocantico Hills. For over 
sixty years, Mr. Rockefeller has been engaged in business 
from the time when he was a clerk in a humble store up 
to the present moment. The history of these sixty years 
constitutes the world’s most extraordinary page of indus 
trial development. Within that period, the greatest in 
ventions, the product of Yankee ingenuity, were born, 
adding infinitely not only to the wealth of the world but 
also to the comfort and convenience of its inhabitants 
The historian who tells the tale of the amazing growth of 
this great repwhlic, the peopling of its fertile plains with 
those who are now produc ing the wheat that saves our 
Allies from starvation, the uncovering of our mineral 
riches which are supplying the copper and the oil without 
which the fight against the Hun could not be fought, will 
print the name of Mi. Rockefeller in capitals. The world 
is now recognizing, as Germany did, years ago, the ad 
vantage to the consumer as well as to the producer of com 
binations, no matter how big. But for the big steel 
corporation with all its units integrated we would have 
been sadly crippled for steel and iron for purposes of war 
The Government has taken over the railroads and com 
bined them, to secure their more efficient operation. 
It has done the same with the express companies. It is 
contemplating a similar move with the telegraph and 
cable companies. It has just approved the passage of a 
bill relieving our export trade from the trammels of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The world has moved fast and 
far since Mr. Rockefeller was born, at Richford, New 
York, in 1839, and in this movement no one will deny the 
conspicuous part he has had. The great benevolences 
and philanthropies he has planned ona scale of munifi 
cence unequaled in the world’s history constitute an 


other page of which the American people may well be 
proud 
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ROAD TO BERLIN 
BEGINS IN AMERICA 





& a truck manufacturer, in nation-wide 
contact with all phases of motor truck 
transportation, this company sees a grave 
menace to the American public through the 
lack of well-constructed roads. 

With the industrial machinery of America 
harnessed for war and depending upon motor 
trucks for a constant flow of materials, the 
failure to maintain existing roads, or to build 
them of lasting construction, delaying the 
movement of war supplies, is a national peril 
equivalent to giving aid to the enemy. 

War's ramifications reach every city and 
hamlet. The “‘peace road’’ of today may 
become a ‘‘war road’’ tomorrow. After the 
war it again becomes a “‘peace road’’ whose 
strength must be equal to a tremendous high- 
way traffic. It is imperative, therefore, that 
we build permanent roads capable of standing 
heavy traffic and they must be built from 
state line to state line to connect all centers 
of production and population. 

Railroads Cannot Carry the Load 

War has added enormously to peace traffic. 
Highways must relieve the railroads and high- 
ways cannot unless they are built to endure 
heavy trucking. 

Last winter, more factories would have 
shut down for lack of coal, large cities would 
have suffered from food famine, and war 
exports would have been retarded, if motor 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 





trucks had not been able to operate from 
country to city, from inland to seaboard. But, 
all of this assistance was limited by the 
scarcity of good roads. 


No Use to Produce Unless 
You Can Transport 


The transport arteries of the nation must 
be kept open. That is a war essential. The 
400,000 motor trucks in this country will not 
suffice unless each renders the utmost service. 
Trucks must run faster; carry heavier loads 
and, wherever possible, return loads. They 
must consume less fuel; they must use fewer 
men; they must keep going —- performances 
which are /2mzted by road conditions. 


“Work or Fight” 

This applies to machinery even more than 
it does to men, because machinery multiplies 
men. A wide expansion of truck service on 
our highways would release armies of men 
who could be better employed. 

Permanent Roads, not temporary repairs, 
are needed. We have two million miles 
of road and only one percent of them are 
Think of it! 

As far as money, men and material can be 
had, road construction should proceed at top 
speed. What is done this summer will help 
to feed our people next winter and keep 
industry going. 


permanently improved. 
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The President Plays Ball 


Drawn for Leslie’s by JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 
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A few sketches of the Presi- 
dent’s features from unusual 
angles. The nose, chin and 
eyes are peculiarly Wilsonian. 
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President Wilson 1s an appre w F 
ciative theatergoer and an ‘ 
ardent baseball fan He is we 


in his best humor on a 
hot summer day, when the 
bleachers and bases are full 
Here is the Wilson smile at 
its’ best, caught as the old 
home-town team begins to 
beat the hide off the ball. 
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Destiny Works in the East and Near East 




















The Committee for Prevention cf Labor in Asia is suffering from pink- 
eye, due to gazing at the handwriting on the wall. Even China is prepar 

ing for anything from more revolutions to an active part in the Allies’ pos- 
sible intervention. The picture shows a Chinese divisicn in battle maneuvers. 

















The Japanese police, with the aid 
of the Department of Agriculture 


and Commerce, have squelched 





food profiteering without red tape or flowers. Here, a noted rice 


purveyor, as if only an ordinary man, gets three months’ 
suspension from the Tokio exchange for naughty speculation 














Talk of sending Allied armies to the East to straighten 
out Siberian affairs and help put Russ’a again on a mili- 
tary basis, recalls the fact that American soldiers are not 
strangers in the Far East. American regiments have been 
in China, and American Marines sent there last winter 
may be the nucleus of 300,000 Western troops estimated as 
necessary, with Eastern armies, to dominate the situation. 














- 
While Moscow is in a state of siege, with 
the Social Revolutionists about two 
minarets ahead of the pursuing Bolshevist 
Red Guards, the American plan to stop 
Eastern ravages by combining civil as 
sistance with military backing has received 
favorable consideiation among the Allie:. 


Moscow has tried every possible means t 
stay on a war footing. Here, in front « 
the National Theater, where Social Revo 
lutionists and Red Guards clashed with 
considerable bloodshed, heroic, if futil« 


efforts were made to raise war funds by the 

















public auctioning of personal property 
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A Week of the War Wrvtscieste. 
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Flashlight photograph by James H. Hare, LESLIE’s st: 
of an Italian gun safely concealed in a mountain cavern in the Alps 
ture shows the gun crew moving the piece into proper hring positior 


a direct hit down the narrow mouth of the cavern can injure 


i 
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Where Husky Bersiglier1 Now 


ES pe san Y Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, 


hit 


Sneed Wee 


Sergente, call up Detroit! Remarkable as are the light Fiat and Italia motor trucks in 
dashing pro and con over the Alps and near-Alps with thousand-kilogram loads of T. N. T., 
the lithe touring cars that haul the officers cannot be expected to climb perpendicular hills. 














This bersigliere, on sentry in a camouflaged mountain posi- 
tion, is typical of the splendid Alpini troops. In military, 
mental and physical equipment they rank among the finest 
soldiers of all armies. Most of them now are veterans. 


























. Acertain Italian general once said to an American war correspondent who was about to re- 
“The Old Fan” says that it’s a shame “Jimmy” Hare isn’t a ball player turn home, “Tell your readers we are not what you Americans call ‘wops’,” and smiled. 
instead of a war tourist, for, with his “giant creepers” as he climbs This picture of General -—— and staff is an excellent portrayal of the caliber of men in 
the Alps, he’d make Ty Cobb look like a busher sliding into second. charge of Italian troops. A large percentage of the officers are from the north of Italy. 
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Alpini troops are stalwart by selection, much as our own marines are a special set of mili- 
tary wildcats. Not having any of the usual stage properties at hand, this strong man 
of a bersiglieri regiment uses a couple of mountain cannon barrels and a lieutenant. a 
NOAM LWALLLLLDL g ccc DESL LOSE ji “To the trenches in the valley.” The valley is the valley 
: of the New Piave, across whose delta, sloppier than ever 
now with slowly draining blood, the Italians steadily have 
pushed the Austrians and Germans out of the coastal zones. 


5 — captured mountain pealtion. Two bendeod Italians climbed this mountain 
2 A.M. but were beaten back, leaving a dozen men in the caverns. This dozen 
abe all but the wee A Pri of the hill where a handful of Sxeenns held out for 3 or 4 days. 


UM MLO 





If anyone with twenty-twenty eyesight will step back six feet from this picture, it will 

be seen that the portion of the road within range of the enemy is so screened without Propaganda repartee is an indulgence on all fronts. Sometimes the billets 
painted camouflage that it is unnoticeable amid the ruins. Making uninhabitable a seem- are dropped from aeroplanes, sometimes they are wafted across No Man’s 
ingly impregnable position is one of the chief artillery sports in the Italian mountains. Land tied to toy balloons, and sometimes are shot by ordinary rockets. 
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Pandora Boxes in Italian Mountains 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Staff War Photographer 


North of Venice, where the Piave brushes the teeth 
of Monte Corone and other points of rock, the irreg- 
ular canyons are studded with natural fortresses 
dolled up with a few modern improvements such as 
concrete casques shielding long-range guns. When 
Charley Pandora, of Vienna, pried open a few of 
these recently, lots of Italian shock troops popped out 
and demonstrated that not even hope was left him. 


Within mountain caverns in the Solarolo, 
Asiago and other regions too censored to 
mention, Titian-coiffured assault troops 
patiently spent long hours of waiting at 
cards, Chianti and Parmesan. In a late 
action one bunch of these hidden birds 
of prey flew out and put to rout a flock 
of Austrian buzzards in twenty minutes. 


Armies are armies, regardless of their 
positions. The many trades that must be 
practiced in their sustenance have to go 
on always. These Italian blacksmiths in 
an echoing cave above a Piave affluent are 
not the only craft-soldiers working while 
the shock troops ply their ungentle trade 
on the outside of the high, sheltering rocks. 
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BRITIGH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS FBOM UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


Mobilization by Stabilization 


Germany has mobilized her 
war industries into an army 
of sullen workmen which may 
ignite at the touch of the 
socialistic torch any moment. 
England has mobilized hers 
by taking account of war ex- 
tremities to effect community 
ideals. The Kentish town of 
Well Hall and. the Scottish 
village of Gretna have blos- 
somed from grimy munitions 
works into Arcadian home 
places. Under the English 
Housing and Town Planning 
Act, the developments have 
set a standard of such excel- 
lence for the concentration 
and elevation of labor that a 
retrograde movement never 
will be countenanced. Above 
is the club-house of the 
general office staff at Gretna. 




































The finish applied to such 
munitions towns as Gretna is 
more than skin deep. The 
workers are encouraged to 
live nicely within their homes 
as well as outside them. To 
foster universal refinement, 
the government’s housing im- 
provements have extended to 
every detail of town building 
At the left is the Gretna town 
hall, where various welfare 
activities are conducted with- 
in surroundings as pleasant 
as those boasted by American. 
residential suburbs of the 
better class. At the right is 
a string of Gretna shops, 
combining reading and bil- 
liard rooms, theaters, etc. 





The British started to house 
hurriedly-gathered war work 
ers in temporary barracks 
much as we now are doing, at 
several shipyards and me 
chanical plants. They soon 
found out that these forced 
measures meant eventual loss 
in pounds sterling and a de- 
cided present loss in efficiency. 
Monastic labor may be all 
right in a monastery, but it 
grows moral lesions in a city 
of dormitories. For the sake 
of labor’s future—a future 
comprehending a surplus of 
women and a full volume of 
children—labor leaders urged 
and obtained governmental 
aid in building beautiful 
towns with fine schools, clubs, 
churches and stores. At the left 
is a street of six-room cottages. 
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Destinies of Labor Revised by War 


Solving the New Problems of the Turnover—Successful Homebuilding Experiments in War-Working 
Centers Are Being Copied Throughout the Country 


HE trick towns of the United States 
have changed their spots. No 
longer may the carefree humorist 
and the nomadic artist attain 
riches by means of witty interpretations 
of comedy villages, with shameless inter- 
polations regarding the character and 
breeding of news-counter gifls in historic 
Waterloo or beloved Oshkosh. The know- 
ing one who writes up a newly famous town 
these days has to be a serious cuss with 
slide-rule accuracy in the matter of statis- 
tics and with a fairly good memory for 
faces. Any day he is liable to plop into a 
Government inspector who has looked him 
over with an anti-German glance in several 
other war-working communities. 

Making merry over the dapple-gray 
percherons of the Torrent Hose Company 
Number One and teasing the provincial 
hotel clerk are antebellum pastimes, non- 
essential industries, and the perpetrators 
thereof cannot dodge the Crowder tenta- 
cles. No more of the town food feud; no 
more of the antiseptic stoops of this city 
nor the evil ways of that. Now, it is 
Bethlehem, Bridgeport, Erie, Coatesville, 
Akron and the like, and the figures of speech 
to be used in their eulogies are so mathe 
matical that the slave who multiplies them 
into profitable copy must be careful not to 
lose his note-book in one of Mister Mc- 
- Adoo’s popular-price upper berths. 

For many years [ had thought the word “turnover” 
had something to do with apples or the general stores. 
Now I find that it is the keystone, lodestone and gallstone 
of the war labor situation and the barometer by which 
we may gauge the effect of intensive production methods 
on all industrial /iaisons after the war. 

When we first started to make war materials for our 
subsequent allies we were happy-go-lucky capital-versus- 
labor or labor-versus-capital profiteers, without a thought 
of the moriow. Production hit the escalator with rubber 
heels. Employers handed their check books to their 
employment chiefs and employees started on sightseeing 
tours like bloodhounds trailing Croesus. 

England and France, in their industrial extremity, had 
scribbled plenty of handwriting on our factory walls, but 
it took a declaration of war and its urgencies to convince 
venerable directors with traditional habits that more than 
an unshucked bank-roll was needed to apply a gyroscope 
to uneasy labor. The young live wires around the old 




















The Erie War Workers’ Home Registration Bureau has 
enlisted almost all of the residences as emergency 
boarding houses. Mechanics are roomed in some of the 
finesthomes for not to exceed three dollars a week each. 


First Instalment—Erie, Pennsylvania 








The proper housing of families is essential in obtaining a good class of gir! workers. 


By EDWIN RALPH ESTEP, 
Staff War Photographer 


Photographs by the Author 



























One of the typical apartment houses that are a part of Erie’s 
industrial homes development. Such dwellings rent for 
twenty-one dollars a month and upward, including heat. 


stone mill finally were called into a conference and told 
to go ahead with some of their hallucinations. 

Presto, and we have a new set of magicians building 
up stylish cities, which, throughout the war and for 
long afterward, shall be the nationally copied examples 
of success in labor stabilization. The magic touch which 
has been added unto the call for patriots and toppy 
prices for classy workmen is the HOME. The long rows 
of red cottages which converted Gretna from a sordid 
munitions town into a beautifu! Scottish village, with in- 
creasing influence in the industrial reconstruction of Great 
Britain, are brick cousins of the model cozy corners in 
Coatesville, Bethlehem, Erie and points east and west. 

Twenty-two dollars and fifty cents from Fifth Avenue, 
New York, to State Street, Erie—money cheerfully re- 
funded if the town is found not to be as guaranteed 





and you work there for thirty days. I 
worked there only one day, so McAdoo 
still has the change, but the visit was as 
interesting as it was statistical. 

Erie was settled by New England fami- 
lies well over a hundred years ago and first 
won fame as Commodore Perry’s head- 
quarters. Close to seventy years ago it 
became a city and gradually it grew up 
until some sixty thousand lived within the 
radius of the First National Bank. Of 
course, back in the dark ages it also had 
the typical excuses for the Chamber of 
Commerce to hang a motto on and to get 
out a coated-paper prospectus, showing 
Main Street at curfew—not to mention its 
pride in being the biggest fresh-water fish 
market in the world. Bank surpluses and 
white fish are not ordained mediums to 
fame. But such fame was late Victorian 
and years ago Erie became a live town 
Then came the war. 

War orders fluttered into town and a 
large factory that had manufactured brake 
shoes with cast-iron insoles for a long 
period of content suddenly broke forth into 
a medley of high-explosive shells, while a 
distant concern of great renown drove the 
loving kine from the undulating pasture 
land south of town and started to erect 
factories by the quadrangle. The night 
telegraph operator drew a red circle on the 
waiting room map hanging by the “‘No Smoking” sign, 
and the Chamber of Commerce voted ‘‘gosh!”’ unani 
mously. A lightning calcuiator counted one hundred and 
ten thousand people on Main Street Saturday night. 

Factory trustees suddenly learned the real meaning of 
the word “‘turnover,”’ for labor was turning over in front 
of their eyes faster than they could count its somer- 
saults. Workingmen came into town on the early morn 
ing milk train and left on the midnight flyer. Every pay 
day was a cataclysm of desertion. Wages joined the 
Lafayette Escadrille. Hotel and boarding-house keepers 
pleaded for more banks. 

Erie had a problem of men and families on its hand: 
that could not be solved by the dollar-bill method. I: 
was in the same turmoil that was upsetting labor deduc- 
tions in every other manufacturing community in the 
United States. Thinking patriots got busy and started to 
mobilize the town, with the intention of manacling a few 
thousand skilled workers for indeterminate periods and 
in the hope of accruing a goodly number of life citizens 


Floating 
female population obviously is undesirable. Good homes yield steady, reliable employees. 

















Type of four and eight-family brick dwellings being 
erected in Erie as homes for employces in munitions 
plants and other factories engaged o1 Government con- 
tracts. They rent for fourteen dollars a month upward. 
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The way they went about it was good enough for 
emulation and the United States Government Bureau of 
Industrial Housing and Transportation has adopted 
their methods and is spreading the glad tidings to other 
meeting places of the swarthy sons of toil. 

Barracks of military cut, such as serve temporary 

purposes in shipyards, are insufficient to meet the needs 
of an entire city engaged in war work. Workmen of 
many classes will not live for any length of time within 
the close quarters of serried dormitories. 
They demand more elastic surroundings during 
their leisure hours, and many of them even have 
a hankering for the society of their helpmates 
and offspring. 

First of all, Erie centralized the boarding 
situation and then set about building perma- 
nent workingmen’s homes, so that the flood tide 
of indu&Stry might not ebb after the war, when 
a plea to patriotism no longer would serve to 
fill the ranks of labor in widely diverted fields. 

Che Erie War Workers’ Homes Rezistration 
Bureau rented a downtown office with two tele- 
phones and started a house-to-house canvass 
of the residential districts. 

‘What, me take in boarders, and dirty me 
chanics at that? Not on your schedule, and, 
besides, Aunt Oleomargarine may come to visit 
us any day and we'll need the spare room.” 

‘“Couldn’t think of it. I got two nearly 
grown daughters and I ain’t 
goin’ to have ’em runnin’ 
round to no movin’ pichur 
shows with some Lithuanian 
mill hand.” 

However, the war workers 
prevailed and now anybody 
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Modern shop conditions assist modern home sirroundings in 
stabilizing labor. A submarine turbine engine plant at Erie. 


game is finished, but mechanics are a pretty good sort, 
everything considered, so the town of Erie need not 
worry over that detail. 

Every house is card indexed and classified. Rates 
are established. There is no over-charging. The maxi- 
mum for a period furnished alcove room with twin beds 
and daily access to the bathroom is six dollars for two 


bunkies, while the better class of Grand Rapids style 
double rooms retail for five. Residences are classified 
by races and creeds and are graded one, two, three, so 
that the social amenities may not deliberately be given 
the Rheims treatment. 

The Bureau houses twenty-five men a day and rec 
ommends them to eating places if their landladies do 
not serve meals with the lodging. ‘Two city hotels are 
leased outright for emergency cases. 

While the Erie householders are giving first 
aid to new arrivals, the two principal manu 
facturers, with the aid and under the direction 
of the Government, are building permanent 
homes at the rate of a hundred a month. In 
this optimistic real estate movement is ex 
pressed the reconstructive ideas of factory 
experts who declare that the war necessities 
are but the foundation of extensive building 

operations from and who 
have faith in the destinies of labor on the 
revised, revitalized plan. Floating labor is be 
ing towed into a sheltered harbor. The erection 
of first-class homes for first-class mechanics 
simultaneously with the downfall of kultu 
and the saloon, undoubtedly heralds a great 
advance in labor conditions. 

The two companies have invested over three 
million dollars in one, two, four and eight 
family houses and in apartments. ‘These, plus 
the chain system of boarding-houses, have been 
so far short of the needs of the growing mechan 
ical population that Uncle Sam has come across 
with three million and a half for additional 
dwellings of the same kind. 

With the exception of a few of the first to be 
erected, the houses all are of brick and vary 


coast to coast, 





U pper picture: 
Interior of an 
Erie working- 
man’s club- 
house. Lower 
picture: Erie 
homes of some 
cf the factory 
3u perintendents 
and depart- 
mental heads. 


in Erie with a vacant bed- 
toom is considered to be in 
the slacker class. Men who 
have put in their eight, ten 
or twelve hours boring 155- 
millimeter guns, threading 
T.N. T. shells or surfacing 
turbine engine casings for 
submarines, smoke _ their 
Pipes and read the war 
hews on the front piazzas 
of some of the finest houses 
in Erie. Perhaps it was the 
patriotic example of the 
more than well-to-do which 
brought the merely comfort- 
ably-fixed into line. 

Some household pet may 
Marry a gun borer before the 


sufficiently in their arrangement and facades 
to create creditable rows which do not have the 
gloomy monotony of the coal-town tenements 
previously in vogue. The living-rooms are 
comfortably large, and plumbing, baths, 
kitchens, furnaces and all of the interior stuff 
are typical of the modern living program. 
They rent for fourteen dollars a month up. 
Apariments, with similar accommodations and 
including heat, rent for twenty-one dollars a month upward. 

Both houses and apartments are occupied as soon as erected 
and many are being swept out and carpeted while the builders 
are still varnishing the front porches. And there is-a touch of 
unbreakable hope in the frequent sight of brand-new instalment 
furniture being moved into these workmen’s suburban homes—each 
set bespeaking the realization of a tired woman’s deferred dream ot a 
home with electric lights, a gas stove, a white, immaculate bath 
and a phonograph which plays “Old Black Joe” and ‘‘Over There.” 
Continued on page 130 
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Ypres the Eternal 





Yores has a spiritual value far greater than its strategic value in the battle front. 
of the armies fighting under the British banner breathes the name with reverence and the 
souls of the men from the British Isles and Canada hold it a symbol. 


The voice 
the world’s liberty. 
To this mass of 





BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS FROM BRITISH AND CANADIAN RECRUITING MISSION 


ruins millions of the future’s children will travel to pay Momage to the men who died for 
At the left appears the entrance to the Cloisters, the center is 
filled by the ruins of the Cathedral, and the Cloth Hall is seen at the extreme right. 


The Symbol of Sacrifice That British and Canadian Blood Has Made Sacred for All Time as 
; a Shrine to All That Is Noblest Among Anglo-Saxon People 


HY do Americans thrill at the name of Canada 

today? Why are they proud to share with 

her this Western World? Because the men 
of Canada have proved their breed in many places, 
and especially because of one place, a city in northeast 
Flanders that bears the name of Ypres. 

What Leonidas and his Three Hundred did in the 
mountain passes of Thermopyle for the name of Greece, 
the First Canadians did at Ypres for the name of 
Canada. The name of Ypres has become an immortal 
possession, not merely for Canada, but also for the Anglo- 
Saxon race and for all that wider world that speaks 
the English tongue. As long as the history of British 
arms shall endure the story of Ypres shall last. 

Napoleon once gave a medal to his soldiers commemor- 
ating one of his greatest battles. The medal bore the 
simple legend, “I was there.”” For the soldiers who have 
fought at Ypres, their highest honor through the years 
will be in that momentous statement, “I was there.” 

Ever since the summer of ror4, the tide of battle has 
shifted ceaselessly in front of Ypres. As the warder town of 
Calais and theChannel ports this place has stood, the storm 
center of the western front. Again in these tragic and 
crucial moments our eyes are turned with apprehensive 
glances towards that still-unconquered city. Long since it 
was reduced toruin. Strategically, its value has often been 
questioned; but morally-it remains a touchstone of valor, 
consecrated forever by the blood of our undefeated brave. 

As far’ back as the spring of 1915, Sir Horace Smith- 

-Dorrien advocated the abandonment of Ypres and 
retirement from the fatal salient to the higher ground 
of Kimmel. But the longer we held to this desperate 
position, the more were we imbued with an iron purpose 
to stand unmoved, and to hold to the end. 

Beautiful, ill-omened, sad, 
invincible, far-shining with 


By ARTHUR HUNT CHUTE 
Author of ‘‘The Real Front’’ 


not merely in their Valenciennes laces, but also in the 
rarest architecture of their city. 

In the summer of 1914, Ypres dwelt apart from the 
modern world, a town mellow with the quaint loveli- 
ness of the past. Like a dream-city, it attracted all 
those who loved the pure and chaste in art. That shrine 
of Old World beauty has passed away forever. Its 
ashes will remain through the ages mute witness of 
the Hate of the Beast for the work of the soul. 

The famous Carillon of Ypres, the brazen bells whose 
music from the Halles Tower for centuries chimed out 
the passing hours, will nevermore be heard across the 
Flemish meadows. That mystic voice is still. That 
shrine of Old World beauty is a memory. The Ypres 
that was a joy to all the senses has become a place of 
ruin and death. But over the graves and over the 
ruins, Ypres, the City of the Soul, remains eternal. 

In the days of peace that are to come, tourists will 
flock to the ruins of Ypres; for the City of the Soul has 
attractions far beyond the City of the Senses. These 
tourists will come like pilgrims. With melting hearts they 
will see the streets that were red with the rust of human 
blood, and the stones that were salt with the brine of 
human tears. They will be saddened by relics of infinite 
anguish. They will be thrilled by trophies of infinite 
valor. 

I remember when the city of Ypres first loomed before 
me on an April morning of 1915. The springtime had 
come, and the birds were singing, while over the flat 
lands of Flanders the meadows were growing green. 
From the town of Vlamertinge across those meadows 


I espied the city of Ypres, set like a cameo of priceless 
beauty amidst the verdure of its Flemish landscape. 
The tower of St. Michael’s Cathedral still stood, and the 
famous Cloth Hall, or Halles, was almost intact. 

As I looked upon the city in the glow of that spring- 
time morning, I was enraptured by its loveliness, and 
I was thrilled by the memory of deeds of British men, 
wrought in the trenches out beyond. There in the first 
two months of the war, one of our greatest battles had 
been fought. In that historic battle, the Old Contempti- 
bles, against overwheiming odds, had stood and gained 
imperishable renown. But what of our Canadians? 
They were new to the struggle, ‘und as yet untried in 
bitter fighting. 

When the First Canadians arrived in England, they 
had the name for western conceit, but as they marched 
into the city of Ypres that night, they marched with a 
humble heart. Realizing fully the task before them, they 
had shed their last vestige of self-esteem. There was 
only one hope within their breasts that night, and that 
was that in spite of all their weakness they might prove 
worthy of the New World that had sent them, and of 
Canada, whose name they bore. As the First Canadians 
saw the city of Ypres loom up before them, and thought 
of the great conflict already fought there, little did they 
dream that ere many days should pass, they too, in that 
same spot, should fight one of the greatest battles of his- 
tory. That they, like their brothers of the Old 
Contemptibles, would there be tried and not found 
wanting. 

One brigade did its stunt in the trenches and returned 
to billets. Another brigade marched in and took its 
place. -It was on a Thursday evening of April that the 
tragic gas was first let loose. Through the streets of! 

Ypres citizenry and soldier; 
were mingling as usual 





martial .glory, Ypres, of 
all the world, for us is a 
city of mingling emotion; 
a city of joy and sorrow, 
a trysting place of pride and 
anguish, a shrine of honor 
and tears. The Ypres of 
quaint transcendent beauty, 
that place that was a joy 
to the eyes of all the world, 
has become a memory of 
the past. 

Ypres stood through the 
centuries among its Flemish 
meadows, possessing that 
richness which time alone 
can give. Many were the 
towns of Europe that 
boasted a hoary age; but 
there was none other where 
the venerable and the lovely 
met in such perfect blend 
ing. It was as though the 





For two days, Johnsons had 
been crashing down at 
intervals upon the town 
causing consternation, but 
Thursday afternoon seeme: 
normal on the front. It 
was then that a Canadian 
sentry on the left, gazing 
out across the parapet, 
suddenly had his attention 
arrested by a greenish cloud 
that was enveloping the 
sky and sweeping towards 
them; a swarm of birds was 
flying before the cloud. li 
was the gas. 

The French-Africai 
troops, holding on the Cana 
dian left, toward which th 
gas blew, were suddenl) 
seen to leave their trenches 
in a panic. Twisting and 
writhing from apparen' 








weavers of those long dead 
days had woven beauty, 


The powerful howitzers which have done so much to drive back the Huns storming at Ypres. 


agony, they tried to run 
Continued on page 130 
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Vignettes of Camp Life 


Exclusive Photographs by FELIX J. KOCH 
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The patriotism of a 


visiting automobile 

is expressed thus 
- — —much as the 
The pigeon loft at Camp Sherman, Ohio, in which the homing birds are kept tourist’s bag- 
when not carrying messages. The Signal Corps at each big cantonment trains gage expressed 
Pigeon in its pigeon section to carry messages, a two thousand years’ old job. the wanderlust 
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Making wooden men for the rifle range. There is an 
: ‘ old saying that “it’s easier to hit a dummy than a live 
ght g : 5 aie ; eS . one trying to hit you,”’ but none need blush for our men. 


its uz SMUD LALLA i 
the Inspection is one of 
of ‘ those moments ina 
ery soldier’s life which 
wins him a_ short 
credit mark or a 
, c. long black mark. 
but SS” saa When a rookie is 
ned : at — | : } x. - able to pass 100 per 
It a ; ‘ cent. day after day 
lian ° "2 ‘| Re #8 getting close to 
ring eT . . : : genuine soldiership. 
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ant The local railroad at Camp Sherman with its regular engine and Uncle Sam’s haymow looks like a cross section of the Great Pyramid. ‘Doc, it 
run narrow-gauge track is a joy to the eye of efficiency experts. grows wild—you don’t even have to manufacture it,”’ said one rookie from the city. 
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© cusstenrn. 


Presentation of the first British flag ever carried by American troops. At Mon- 
treal on June 29th, Col. Creelman, acting Mayor of Montreal, back from the 
trenches, gave the Union Jack to Major Woolnough, en route to France, com- 
manding the 3d Battalion, 363d U. S. Infantry. The flag will go to the trenches. 


With the great in- 
crease in building of 
shipways, divers are 
in great demand, and 
command $20 to $50 
aday. Henry Finch, 
aged 68, King of the 
Divers of Seattle, a 
millionaire, is shown 
at the extreme left of 
the prize diving crew 
above, which has 
helped Seattle win an 
enviable reputation 
in ship-building. 


© sana & ewive 
About fifty sailors 
and officers from an 
Italian cruiser re- 
cently called at the 
White House with 
the Italian Ambassa- 
dor, Count de Cel- 
lere (shown in the 
center above), just 
prior to entertain- 
ments planned in 
their honor. Captain 
Vanutelli, the naval 
attache, stands at the 
Ambassador’s right. 
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Sidney, Montana, recently held a round-up that net 
eee AE town, a mere step in that country, and a gy 
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Government, state and county ¢ 
of the excursion steamer Colun 
off Pekin. 


perished. Although the boat w 
fit for such a purpose, it was ml 





In this house Helen Hunt 
novel over thirty years 4% 
Jacinto, California, was da® 





the Red Cross $3,000. The fun was staged 13 miles 
time was enjoyed by all, including the gent who has 
ross receives generous support all over the West. 


More than fifty persons were killed and 200 injured near Gary, Ind., recently 
when an equipment train and a circus train met in rear-end collision on June 22d. 
Relief workers are seen digging out the bodies; 46 dead were taken from this spot. 
The engineer and fireman of one train disappeared, but they were found later. 





Baseball as an aid to 
diplomacy has never 
been tried before, 


BROWN BROTHERS 
cials are investigating the sinking ; Der dae" i 
aon July 5, in the Illinois River ~geapenhal! eo et i, " : ; ‘ ‘ 
bes were crowtied on the boat § teeth ae Ry: ; , : h~ ‘ er ; and it has taken the 
a dense fog. Over sixty persons fi 


ondemned eight years ago, as un- 


Japanese to use the 
combination. Merch 
ants from Nippon, res- 
ident in Seattle, are 
equipping an all-Jap 
baseball team to tour 
the Land of the Rising 
Sun this summer to in- 
troduce the American 


ing regularly on excursion trips. 


game and promote 
friendly relations. 
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The selective draft 





is no respecter of 
persons, but true de- 
mocracy probably is 
never better exem- 
plified than when the 
millionaire eats with 
the proletariat at 
camp. If you can 
tell which is which 
from this picture of 

PuLLuPs iy 2 é : “ ey. mess at Camp 
on wrote “Ramona,” a popular é ane ey : r ‘ hig ‘ Oe gh {] Kearny, San Diego, 
he house which stands in San Mower ene . . PS, are you can disprove our 
by the earthquake of April 21. . . vaunted democracy. 
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The Roll of Flonor 





Lieut. Hascall F. 
Waterhouse, O a k - 
land, Cal., of the 
Marine Corps, 21 
years of age, killed 
in France June 13th. 


John Cecil Cox, of 
the Second Idaho 
Engineers, formerly 
an instructor in La 
Verne College, killed 
in action in France. 


VAN VLACK 


Lieut. John Slavik, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., well-known in the 
publication world, 
killed in an airplane 
accident in England. 


Corp. Gordon Suther- 
land, of the gallant 
104th Mass. Infantry, 
decorated for bravery 
on May 9th, was killed 
in action on June 7th. 


Lieut. Clarence A. 
Dennis, Hacken- 
sack, N. J., of the 
Marine Corps, 
killed in action in 
France on June 5th. 


Lieut. Henry Leslie 
Eddy, of New Britain 
Conn., Marine Corps, 
killed in the recent 
fighting while driving 
the Germans back. 


NN 
waRianr 


Alan Nichols, of Palo 
Alto, Cal., who died 
from wounds received 
in aerial combat in 
the service of the 
French Flying Corps. 


William Ronald 
Loftis, of Alameda, 
Cal., Ist Engineers, 
who went to France 
last fall, killed in 
action on May 28th. 


Major John Purroy 
Mitchel, New York’s for- 
mer Mayor, killed at 
Gerstner Field, Lake 
‘Charles, La., on July 6th, 
in an airplane accident. 


Lieut. George 
O’Laughlin, of Ra- 
cine, Wis., killed in 
an airplane acci- 
dent in France 
early in June. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SEKVICE 
Frank Baylis, who 
succeeded Major 
Luf berry as America’s 
greatest ace, was killed 
in an aerial combat 
in Flanders in June. 


WRIGHT 


Boatswain J. W. 
Bennett, died from 
burns sustained in 
a seaplane acci- 
dent while try- 
ing to save pupil. 


WINTERS 


Arthur Bluethenthal, 
Wilmington, N. C.,a 
former football star 
of Princeton, killed 
recently while in the 
French flying service. 


August Beckman, 
private in the 128th 
Infantry, who en- 
listed at the age 
of seventeen, killed 


_ inaction June 25th. 


Lieut. Frank S. Pat- 
terson, nephew of 
John H. Patterson 
of Dayton, O., killed 
by fall of his plane at 
Wilbur Wright Field. 


Horace Wood, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., an 
aviator, who died as 
the result of a fall 
from his airplane 
at Caruthers Field. 


Private James Hemp- 
hill, of Chester, S. C., 
who lost his life in 
active service, while 
in France, during the 
early part of April. 


Lieut. Lester L. Mey- 
er, 22 years of age, 
of Glendale,  Cal., 
killed in an airplane 
accident while flying 
in France in June. 


pat 
ne 
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Lieut. Leslie H. 
Groser, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., son of Herbert 
Groser, of the Finan- 
cial Chronicle, killed 
in action abroad. 


BAIN 


Casualties in the 
104th Mass. Inf. are 


still being reported. 
Corp. George Trem- 
bly of Holyoke was 
reported killed. 
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People think the Y M.C A. men work on a shell- 
proof job, but every soldier who has been at 
the front bears testimony to the courageous 
work done by the men of the scarlet triangle 


O say the hut was packed gives you no 

real idea of the situation. It was jammed. 

It was loaded to the guards. It 
was crowded so full of khaki-clad men that 
the insertion of another would have bulged 
the walls. The benches had been filled for 
two hours before the advertised opening-time. 
The walls were lined with standees. The raf- 
ters were draped with adventurous gallery-gods. 
The skylights in the roof were ringed with 
eager faces. In every possible and impossible 
place men sat or stood or hung expectant. 

At the piano was a young chap in uniform 
who knew how to draw music from even that 
hard-used instrument. A year ago he was 
one of the ablest of the younger musicians of 
New York; today he is g Y. M. C. A. accom- 
panist in France. Beside him twanging a 
ukulele sat a still younger man—an aviation 
cadet. He was playing ragtime dance music 
and playing it in a way that made every foot 
tingle. No one could have guessed that that 
very afternoon his best friend and ‘“bunkie”’ 
had been killed-in a practice flight over the 
camp. He didn’t feel much like playing that 
night; but it was a gala occasion, with an 
“imported star,” and he would not disappoint 
the boys. 

Suddenly there was a shuffling movement 
among the standees at the door near the stage. 
A flying wedge of husky young aviators was 
forcing an entrance for the star—probably the 
most difficult entrance she ever made on any 
stage, for the audience was so thick that there 
was hardly room for the performer. “Aw, let 
her in,” pleaded the shock troops, still keeping 





up the big push. 


time.” 


By CHARLES M. STEELE 


Epiror’s Note.—Mr. Steele has been director of entertain 


ments and lectures for the Y.M.C.A. with our soldiers in France. 
LESLIE’s is happy to tell its readers that other articles by Mr. 
Steele will appear in later,numbers. 


the platform. 


“Are, we down-hearted?”’ she called, while rearrang- 
ing her hair and straightening out her dainty frock. 
the Germans could have heard the answering “No!” 
they might well have dreaded the coming of that 
ever-growing host of hardy young Americans who can 
“fight with one hand, dig in with the other, and smile all the 
They were not down-hearted, those lads, alter a 
day of hard and dangerous work in the mud or in the air. 
And the army leaders, the Y. M. C. A., the American theat- 
rical profession, and a corps of talented amateur entertainers 
do not propose that they shall be down-hearted no matter 
where they may be or what grueling tasks they may face 
Keeping up the morale, our general staff recognizes, is 


en Ge eee 
» erat hs, 


ind of Camp-Followers 





Gradually a narrow aisle was forced, and 
the star—a favorite of the American stage—was passed up 











smiles and reminders of home. 








A rained church in nothern Francc, 


Mr. E H Sothern digging a path in the moun- 
tains of eastern France Mr. Sothern and Mr 
Winthrop Ames made a tour of the American 
camps to study problems of entei taining soldiers 


one of the most vital problems in building and 
directing an army 


And so, with the amazing 
thoroughness of preparation that characterizes 
the work of our army in France, the problem of 


keeping up morale through healthful amusement 
and relaxation was solved in advance. Tothe Y 


M.C. A., with the aid of the theatrical pro 
fession in America, was confided the task 
General Pershing, in a letter sent through 
E. H. Sothern to che theater folk of the United 


States, said: ‘In furnishing entertainment and 
diversion to the American soldiers in France 


the theatrical profession of America will be 
helping to make our boys better fighters and 
thus will be aiding in winning the war.” 

The response to such a summons has been 


eager volunteering of hundreds of the best 
entertainers in the country, not only actors and 
actresses, but also musicians, lecturers and vau 
deville performers, and not only professional per 
sons, but also able amateurs, who prove almost 
equally acceptable. A few score of these have 


already been sent to France Others are being 
selected by the ‘‘Overthere Theater League’ 


and sent by the Y. M C. A as rapidly as pos 
sible to try to keep up with the increasing de 


mand of our growing army And thus there 
is to be found now throughout the American 


army zones abroad a new kind of camp-fol 


lowers—bringers of good cheer and hope and 
[hey are a 
marked contrast to the camp-lollowers of the 


armies @t other days, just as our American 


hoys are a marked contrast to the soldiers 


of other times! 


Continued on page 120 
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photographed through a shell hole made 
by a Hun projectile, in a building occupied 
by the Y, M.C. A. in the war zone 


This curtain for the stageina Y M C.A. 
hut in France was decorated with char 
coal by a sergeant for a special New Year’s 
show. An American doughboy is seen 
after Fritz. The words *“‘Long Point” 
fo-m one of the commands in bayonet 
practice. The skeich delighted our boys. 





Program written on a rubber blackboard 
for a thrilling melodrama, presented in 
France by @ certain battalion of the 
A. E.F. The decoration was drawn by e@ 
Bohemian who could scarcely speak 
English, but who was one of the most 
loyal enlisted men in Uncle Sam's army. 
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French Rural Schools |, 















The refugee children fortunate enough to be rescued from Under the guidance of kind Sisters, the little Belgian children are taught as many 
demolished Flanders after the battle of the Yser in October, 1914, useful tasks as rossible, for even their present homes of plenty are not boundless in 
are being cared for and taught book French in school colonies. resources, and thriit must be coupled with erudition in their future upbringing. 
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These rural schools are nominally under the Belgian Minister of the Interior, ment institutions. However they really are charitable schools, and it is probable 
established at Belgium’s temporary capital, in Le Havre, France, and thereby that the sweet-hearted teachers wink at frequent infractions of the paternal 
possess many of the rigid rules and regulations that might be expected at govern- edicts concerning clean necks and high averages in mathematics and declensions. 
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The colony of Grandes-Dalles ought to produce a new school of Belgian poets, cradled on The difference between Western and Eastern civilizations 
battle-fields and reared within romantic surroundings possessed of the stuff that makes up may be measured by their compassion during times of 
dreams. Strange contrast, this idyllic environment, to the rough hills of Macedonia. distress. In the East, compassion’s flights seldom rise high. 
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Just Where 
do You 
Get Off? 


(Frank Graham, who has just finished a comfortable dining-car breakfast, sights 
along the barrel of his cigar and discovers that the man at the wash-stand is 
none other than his able and sensible friend, Arthur Edwards, salesman.) 


GRAHAM: Hello, Edwards! You on this 
trip—what’s that bottle of yours on the 
window-sill? 

EDWARDS: That—I’ll tell you by asking 
you a question. 

GRAHAM: (Amused) That’s fair enough— 
go ahead. 

EDWARDS: What was the first thing you 
ordered in the dining’ car this morning? 

GRAHAM: Why, let’s see—I needed alittle 
mineral water, and— 

EDWARDS: That’s it! Mineral water! 
Well, this bottle here has made me see 
my last drop of mineral water! That’s 
Nujol. You’ve seen it advertised, I guess. 

GRAHAM: Sure. You troubled with con- 
stipation much? 

EDWARDs: I’m not troubled with it at all, 
but I would be if it weren’t for that bottle. 

GRAHAM: Good, eh? 

EpWARDs: Life insurance. I’ve been on 
the road a long time. You-know, taking 
orders from a time table. Well, I’ve got 
a good system, but it wrecked me. The 
hours, the fifty-seven different varieties 
of drinking water, the small-hotel food, 
all combined to make me careless about 
keeping clean inside. Then whenever 


my bowels didn’t act regularly I took a 
pill or some salts, and pretty soon I had 
the habit. 


GRAHAM: The habit? 


EDWARDs: Yes. You know—the “gimme- 
something-for-constipation” habit; the 
druggist shoots you a glass of soda with 
some salts or a box of powerful laxatives. 
You get action, all right, you feel weak 
for a day, and next time you need a 
stronger dose. That habit cost me a 
three-months layoff. 


GRAHAM: As serious as that, eh? 


EDWARDs: Yessir. The company had just 
taken on an examining doctor for the 
sales staff, and when my turn came for 
examination the doctor said, “You quit, 
right now, until you’re well.” “I’m not 
exactly sick, Doc,” I said. “You're go- 
ing to be exactly sick,” he said, “if you 
don’t do as I tell you. You've got a 
residue of food-waste in your large in- 
testine; it’s getting harder to dislodge 
every day, and what’s more it’s decaying 
and breeding disease germs that spread 
all through your system. You’re sick 
on your feet right now—the third case 
I’ve found today. You fellows on the 


For your own protection insist that the druggist give you the genuine Nujol, in a 
sealed and capped bottle, bearing the Nujol trademark in red—never otherwise. Nujol 
is absolutely pure and harmless. Inferior substitutes may give unpleasant results. 
Genuine Nujol sold by all druggists in the U. S. and Canada. ’ 


Send 50 cents and we will ship new kit size bottle to U.S. soldiers and sailors any- 
where. Write for attractive free booklet on the Nujol treatment: Section 5, Nujol 


Dept., Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Bayonne, N. J. 














“Regular as Clockwork” 


road are just inviting serious disease 
through constipation. 

GRAHAM: Did you tell him about the 
cathartics? 

EDWARDS: Yes, and he said “More poison 
—draws all the natural water out of your 
system—makes it harder to get rid of the 
waste.” He put me on Nujol. And Nujol 
put me on my feet. And since then it’s 
been keeping me on my feet. 


GRAHAM: How do you account for it ? 


EDWARDS: Just this: Nujol is harmless— 
has no effect on the system except a 
mechanical one—softens and lubricates 
—so your body goes right on building 
while the Nujol works. It works slowly 
and gently—not like a drug. The more 
regularly you take it the better you feel. 
I’d no more be without it than my tooth- 
brush. I’m through with drugs. ( He pours 
out a tablespoonful.) Well, Graham— 
here’s your health! 


GRAHAM: Your health,I should say! But 
it’s going to be my health in the future. 
Let me take a good look at that bottle 
so that I can get some when we get in. 
I guess you’ve talked me into insuring 
my health in a common-sensible way. 
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Large numbers of 
restaurant men and film exhibitors have 
solved the problem of making more money 
in spite of today’s narrow margin of profits, 
high expense and the shortage of many goods. | 

And all they did was put in a Butter-Kist Pop Corn | 


achine as you can do for a small derosit. 
soon paid out of Butter-Kist sales 
W. O. Hopkins of 
Indiana made 
49,015 sales of 
Butter- Kist Pop 
Corn in 12 months 
by actual count, 
and sales of other 
goods increase 
Not in all 
aaa history does 
inventive genius 
appear to have given 


$600 to $3,000 
Extra Net 
Profits yearly 


Depending 
elt) VACA 


and location} 
mechanical aid that 


brings such pr. fits, new trade and bigger 
crowds 


Even in towns of 300 and 400 inhabitants 


the Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine is earning $2 to $10 
a day from 5 square feet of floor space in drug stores, 
picture theatres, variety stores, groceries, cigar stores, 


confectioneries, lunch rooms, florist shops, et« 
Requires no extra help, no heavy stock investment; 
stands anyw ere, eautines surroundings. 
draws crowds 
Pop corn contains no wheat or sugar 
today than ever 


grown to meet the enormous demand 





The New Addition to Retail Business 


We have just issued a book packed with signed 


sales records and actual photos of machines in use. 


Any man in ng any can get this valuable book and 
by sending us the coupon printed 
below. No obligation whatever. Take this step toward 


full details fr-e 


new prosperity today. 

HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
737-751 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. (374) 
—_ NO TTT 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 

737-751 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send a free copy of your Butter-Kist profit book 
ee ataining signed sales records, photos and full details. 


NOME oc ccccccccccescccceesesessesesesecseesess 
BUStMGSS oc ccccccccccccccccccccevecccceeeccscees 


Address 


EPS 


-DONT- SPEND 

















THE PERMANENT 


SIGNET 


IRely 0 On ree 
For Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soap 3, Fines SS. f Say 
Sample each free of * 


























PRACTICAL ONE YEAD COURSES 


ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL ENGINECRING 


» Inte sagive —— ng. on A aig 
shops. Complete equipmen mo setruc- 
tors. 2 _ granted. Write for 


a Hudson School ror sors 


Classical, Tochgee. Com- 
mercial Prepares for Col Professional 


f ils. For boys 
Schott. Areas The HEADMA ne R- Box 821 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 





storekeepers, 


Balance 





otion 
Coaxing fragrance makes extra sales. 


-more popular 
is year a bumper crop is being 


fm | this year’s celebration of Independence 
m | Day occurred in Washington when the 


i the majority party only two votes. 


When Congress Loses Its Nerve 


killing the Borland amendment. The finan- 
| cial measure, stripped of its objection- 
| able rider, was rushed through the House 
and Senate in record time and the incident 
| was closed. It should not, however, have 
|been allowed to occur. The Borland 
| amendment, requiring Government clerks 
| ia Washington to work eight hours a day, 
| with no pay for overtime, was an example 
|of petty politics. If the clerks were 
| organized as a unit, Congress would never 
| have dared to pass a measure which the 
| President and his Cabinet officers frankly 
brand as a distinct injustice to loyal 
workers. Because the department workers 
are practically disfranchised, the foolish 
Borland amendment went through the 
House and Senate as easily as a bill for 
congressional mileage. There were no 
| votes at stake. But, when President 
| Wilson condemned the amendment, Con- 
gress was just as eager to kill it. The 
record of the legislative branch of the 
Government on labor questions and pro- 
hibition is peculiarly and pathetically dis- 
creditable. It is fortunate for the country 
that Congress is equally afraid of the 
power of the White House. 


A New Nation Is Born 


One of the most significant events of 


| Serbian Minister, M. Michailevitch, hoisted 
the new flag of Jugoslavia before a cheering 
| assemblage of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 
| This flag will be carried to the firing line 
| by the Slav Foreign Legion which the 
United States has undertaken to raise, 
arm and equip, and which will be recruited 
from the ranks of Czecho-Slovaks and 
Jugoslavs in this country and in Europe. 
The Washington Government has mani- 
| fested keen sympathy for the cause of the 
|onpressed races of the Dual Monarchy 
and will give members of those races an 
opportunity to enter the struggle against 
the forces of the Hapsburg dynasty. 
Austrian Slavs will soon appear on the 
battle-fields of Europe, fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with the Serbs of Servia and the 
Jugoslavs from the United States who have 
been called to the new colors by the voice 
| of liberty and the cry for help from victims 
of tyranny. The Fourth of July incident 
in the capital of the most powerful re- 
public in the world is certain to figure 
prominently in future histories of the war 
against oppression, autocracy and_bar- 
barism. 








Death’s Hand on Congress 

Fifteen members of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress have been called by death since the 
first session was convened in April, 1917. 
It is a curious coincidence that the deaths 
have averaged exactly one a month. It 
is a still more curious fact that, although 
there are almost as many Republicans 
as Democrats in the two houses, the 
Democratic loss has been exactly twice 
that of the Republicans. The proportion 
has been decidedly larger in the Senate. 
Eight members of the upper house have 
died since war was declared against 
Germany, and seven of the eight were 
Democrats. Only three of the seven 
Representatives stricken during the same 
period were members of the majority 
party. The heavy Democratic loss in the 
Senate, which culminated a few days ago 
in the death of Senator Tillman, has cost 





| Newlands, Broussaid and Stone were suc- 
ceeded by Democrats and a Democrat 
| wil follow Tillman. Republican senators 


ONGRESS showed a swift reversal of 
attitude when President Wilson vetoed 
the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
| appropriations bill as the only means of 


| 
Republican, has been 
Democrat. 


weather of last winter. Two happened in 
December, two in January, one in March 
and three in April. As a contrast, it may 
be noted that no member of Congress died 
during the three summer months of 1917. 


The ‘‘Hired Help’’ Problem 

The Department of Labor is giving very 
serious attention to the problems created 
by the increasing shortage of unskilled 
labor in the United States. The threat of 
a “hired help” famine in agricultural 
districts causes special anxiety. The sup- 
ply of farm laborers is rapidly dwindling. 
This is not due to the army draft. Provost 
Marshal General Crowder announced last 
December that less than two per cent. of 
the experienced crop producers had been 
called to the colors. Men are being lured 
from rural districts, however, by the adver- 
tising campaigns that direct attention.tc the 
high wages paid in factories and other war 
industries. It is apparent that this drain 
must be offset if America is to.continue the 
responsible job of feeding a part of Europe 
in addition to the population of the United 
States. Importation of unskilled labor is 
the one hope. The President has let 


purpose, but the important question is 
the source of supply. Some Government 
experts object to Japanese labor, merely on 
the grounds that the high intelligence and 
adaptability of the Japanese would cause 
the swift conversion of such immigrants 
into skilled laborers. This, of course, 
would be helpful to industries, but would 
continue the farmers’ handicap. Con- 
sequently there is a growing sentiment in 
favor of the importation of Chinese and 
Mexican peons. Unquestionably, heroic 
steps must be taken next fall and winter 
to insure a full production of the large 
American crops that have become abso- 
lutely necessary to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 


The Swivel-Chair Heroes 


Army officers in Washington are be- 
coming exceedingly sensitive on the sub- 
ject of departmental service. They bit- 
terly resent the thoughtless sneers which, 
on more than one occasion, have been 
echoed on the floors of Congress. It is 
an unfortunate fact that reckless talk in 
the House and Senate has humiliated and 
mortified some of the ablest and bravest 
officers of the regular army. It is hardly 
necessary to add that these sneers are 
voiced by Congressmen who are painfully 
ignorant of actual war conditions. The 
experienced officers in Washington, prac- 
tically to a man, are longing for active 
service and chafing under orders that keep 
them in the United States. They are here, 
however, because the War Department 
can’t spare them. Take, for example, the 
case of Colonel William R. Grove, Chief of 
the Subsistence Division of the Quarter- 
master’s Corps, and the man responsible 
for every meal served to the soldiers in 
this country or in France. Colonel Grove 
was chief quartermaster of the Panama 
Canal zone when war was declared against 
Germany. He applied at once for a place 
in the fighting service in France. His 
record entitled him to special considera- 
tion. He enlisted as a private in the 
National Guard in 1892 and, within six 
years, worked his way up to the rank of 
Colonel. He volunteered for the Spanish 
American war, was made a captain, and 
again reached the rank of colonel. He was 
sent to the Philippines and fought with the 
greatest gallantry for his country. He was 
under fire in 32 engagements, was wounded 
once, promoted three times, twice recom- 
mended for the medal of honor, twice 


down the immigration bars for this specific’ 


Watching the Nation’s Business 
By THOMAS F. LOGAN, LESLIz’s WEEKLY Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Lane, Hughes and Husting, but Brady, a| recommended for a brevet commissio 
succeeded by a 
More than half of the deaths 
in Congress occurred during the severe 


| Unfortunately for his ambition to sery 
in the infantry, he showed special talen: 
as an executive. He was selected as Chi: 
of the Subsistence Division last year an 
has made a remarkable record. Unde: 
the most difficult circumstances, the arm, 
invariably has been well fed. Colon 
Grove, like a good soldier, has done hi 
best in the job to which he was assigned 
by his superiors. His preference for thi 
fighting service does not figure in the 
situation. But Colonel Grove, like thou 
sands of other brave officers, is thought 
lessly insulted by legislators who. resort 
to claptrap oratory about “‘swivel-chai: 
heroes.” 


What the Soldiers Eat 


More than a >billion pounds of meat 
a year and an equal amount of pure wheat 
flour are required for the American army 
bill of fare. That imposing total will 
increase rapidly as the United States 
enlarges its fighting forces in France and 
the divisions in training on this side of 
the Atlantic. Uncle Sam does not stint 
the quality or quantity of food for his 
husky fighting men. There is a bountiful 
supply of every essential foodstuff on « 
carefully balanced menu that provides 
more calories than the rations of any other 
army in the world. Twenty-seven stand- 
ard articles figure in the list from which 
mess sergeants select material for the 
daily meals. They are beef, bacon, flour, 
baking-powder, beans, rice, potatoes, on 
ions, tomatoes, prunes, jams, apples, 
peaches, coffee, tea, sugar, milk, vinegar, 
pickles, salt, pepper, cinnamon, lard and 
lard substitutes, butter and oleomargarine, 
syrup and flavoring extracts. Even with 
this elaborate selection, and notwith- 
standing the mounting cost of food, the 
Government finds it possible to give the 
boys in khaki all they can eat for the 
modést sum of forty-one and a fraction 
cents a day. The soldiers get many 
articles of food, however, that are not 
included in the “standard” list. Supply 
sergeants are instructed to vary the diet 
by purchasing eggs, chickens, green vege- 
tables and fresh fruits. This plan is fol- 
lowed in France as well as in the United 
States. Under favcrable circumstances, 
noultry and fresh vegetables and fruit 
are served in the front-line trenches. 
Uncle Sam believes that Napoleon was 
right when he said that ‘‘an army fights on 
its belly.” 


A Mother Speaks 


I give you my boy—I may do no less— 
Flesh of my flesh I give. 

I give you my boy with his fair young life, 
I bid him go forth to the bloody strife, 

My heart—it is torn with a two-edged knife— 
Life is so sweet to hive. 


I give you my boy—oh thou gracious Christ 
Pardon these burning tears. 

I give you my boy in his princely power, 

My laddie—but come to his manhood’s flower 
With love—with ideals of a golden hour 
Greeting the dawn of years. 


I give you my boy—avill you give him back 
Clean as the lad I knew, 

Or will he return—if this thing should be, 
Coarse-fashioned and brutal—estranged from 


me, 
Forgotten the dreams and the beast set free— 
He whom I gave to you? 


I give you my boy—should the reaper call 
Truce on an alien sod, 

My strength it will come for the great, dark 
way, 

But where is the strength that will ever stay 
That bitterest grief when men would slay 
The soul that has walked with God? 
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have taken the places formerly filled by 
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In Paris horse meat costs as much as 
the best cuts of beef. 

Germany has 10,000 
which 7,000 are for food. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has 1,404 men in the war. 


‘ 


‘substitutes,” of 


Colored saleswomen in St. Louis depart- 


ment stores have proved a war-time suc- 


cess. 


There are 5,500,000 illiterates in the | 


United States, of whom 700,000 were in 
the draft. 
The owner of a chicken farm in Pennsyl- 


vania has been fiaed $50 for feeding wheat | 


to his fowls. 

The Methodists of the United States in 
the past fifteen months have raised $27,- 
000,000 for educational 
their denomination. 


institutions of | 


Over a hundred young wome& were | 


driven off the beach at Coney Island re- 
cently because they were too scantily 
attired. 

A Syracuse, N. Y., man has sued a 
dentist because with the false teeth for 
which he paid $250 he is unable te chew 
corn off the cob. 

The United States Mint last year broke 


all previous coinage records, when it turned ; 


out Over 700,000,000 coins, including 500,- 
000,000 pennies. 

James J. Hannerty, an author, who died 
at a New York hospital only a few days 


ago, requested that he be buried in a coffin | 


made of North Carolina pine. 

Income and excess profits taxes paid 
during the fiscal year just closed amounted 
to nearly $3,000,000,000, of which New 
York City’s share was nearly $500,000,009. 

The principal sugar substitutes 1e- 
commended by government chemists are 
corn syrup, maltose syrup, (made from 
potatoes) honey and high grade refiners’ 
syrup 

The first Sinn Feiner who ‘“‘conscien- 
tiously objected” to serving under the draft 
was recently tried by court martial at 


Camp Dix and sentenced to fifteen years | 


in prison. 

Ammunition plants in the United States 
are turning out 27,000,000 cartridges a 
day, sufficient to supply 50 rounds daily 
to every American soldier in the fighting 
zone. 

A crowd looked on a bold robbery in 
a New York City street when three men 
held up an auto company paymaster and 
stole $4,500, thinking the episode was a 
movie rehearsal. 

Convicts at Great Meadow Prison, 
Glen Falls, N. Y., have “sworn off” the 
use of tobacco for a month, and are con- 
tributing their ‘‘smokes” to a fund for 
American soldiers and sailors. 

At the funeral of an American soldier at 
Winesburg, Ohio, a local preacher, it was 
charged by Federal authorities, made his 
sermon a medium for violating the espion- 
age act. He was held as an enemy. 

Army regulations require a man to keep 
his hat on while armed, and this ruling 
was upheld by a Judge in a New York 
County Court, although court rules re- 
quire all men to remove their hats. 

The Liverpool Cotton Exchange has 
tesolved “that no member or members of 
a firm shall trade either directly or in- 
directly with the present enemies of Great 
Britain for a petiod of ten years after the 
war.” 

A Brooklyn, N. Y., judge recently re- 
fused to sentence a woman charged with 


shooting a cruel husband, because he could 


“hever send to prison a mother of eleven 


children unless satisfied of her moral as | 


Well as her legal guilt.” 

Joel Moses, named for State Engineer 
on the Socialist ticket in New York State, 
explained that he could not take the 
homination as he was not an engineer but 
atailor. The convention said that wouldn’t 
make any difference—and it won't. 

Let the people think! 














Have You Met This Kaiserite? 





NAIL LIES 
LIKE THESE! 


THAT Red Cross supplies are be- 
ing sold to shopkeepers by dis- 
honest Red Cross officials. 

THAT the Masonic orders have 
protested against allowing the 
Knights of Columbus to build 
recreation huts for soldiers. 

THAT interned German prisoners 

| are being fed five meals a day. 

THAT this is “a rich man’s war” 
or “a business man’s war.” 

THAT farmers are profiteering. 

THAT nine American warships 
were sunk in a disastrous engage- 
ment in the North Sea. 




















OU FIND HIM in 

hotel lobbies, smoking 

compartments, clubs, 
offices, and even in homes. 
He thinks it’s clever 
to repeat ‘‘inside facts”’ 
about the war. He is a 
scandal-monger of the most 
dangerous type. 


He repeats all the rumors, 
criticisms and lies he hears 
about our country’s part in 
the war. He gives you names, 
places, dates. He is very 
plausible. 


x 


But if you pin him down, 
if you ask him what he really 
KNOWS at first-hand, he be- 
comes vague, non-committal, 
slippery. He tries to make 
you think that the Govern- 
ment can fool you, if you are 
willing to let it —but it can’t 
fool him. No, siree! He’s 
too smart. 


x 


People like that are hurt- 
ing your country every day. 
They are playing the Kaiser’s 
game. They are fighting 
against this country. They 
are making it harder to win 
the war. 


CONTRIBUTED THROUGH DIVISION: OF ADVERTISING 





Through their vanity orcu- 
riosity or TREASON they 
are helping German propa- 
gandists to sow the seeds of 
discontent. 


For every lie that has been 
traced originated with a Ger- 
manspy. Don’t forget that. 


There was the one about 
the President’s Secretary. It 
was said, and said again,and 
spread broadcast, that Mr. 
Tumulty was convicted of 
treason and shot at Fort 


‘Leavenworth. That lie was 


easily scotched by a public 
statement from Mr. Tumulty 
himself. 

But other lies are more 
insidious—harder to down. 
In another paragraph some 
of them are told. But they 
are only a few of many. 

x 

They are taken from a 
publication, issued by the 
Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, called: 


“THE KAISERITE 
IN AMERICA” 
101 GERMAN LIES 

This little book describes 

the methods of Germans here 








and quotes 101 lies that have 


been nailed by a _  news- 
paper which took the trouble 
to run them down. It 
will be sent to you upon 
request. 


Get the Facts from 
Washington! 


Get in the fight to stamp 
out this malicious slander. 
As you travel about the 
country or even in your 
social life at home, run down 
these lies. Call the bluff of 
any one who says he has 
“inside information.” Tell 
him that it’s his patriotic 
duty to help you find the 
source of what he’s saying. 


If you find a disloyal per- 
son in your search, give his 
name to the Department of 
Justice in Washington and 
tell them where to find him. 
It is your plain and solemn 
duty to fight the enemy at 
home by stamping out these 
lies. Where shall we send 
your copy of this book? It’s 
free! 


COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


8 JACKSON PLACE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


U. S. GOV’T COMM, ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
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The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
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Though the cost of garters is 
small, it is greatly to your advan- 
tage to buy them by name. 


You will be well repaid in per- 
sonal comfort and satisfaction if 
you make sure that you get the 


Boston Garter. 


For real economy pay at least 35 cents. 
The higher grades give far greater ser- 
vice for the slight additional cost. 

GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston 


Boston Garte 
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or choice of 44 sty les, colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
line of bicycles for you to keep and oe a month yo Oey 
en agree to show your bicycle 
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them the ridiculously low factory price, easy terms, unusual 

conditionsand exceptional offers Pwould make,all ‘of which 

1 will explain to youif within ten dayzot 9 seeing this you 

will say in a letter or on a postal, “Send particulars of 
Bicycle Offer” and address your postal card or letter: 

Personal for @e L. LEWIS, Manager 

MEAD CYCLE CO, 174 Mead Block, Chicago 
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M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY. Stade 5.6 Seca Union Bldg. Boston, Mass. 





Central Park West 
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crowded hut. Encouraged, if she needed 
| any encouragement, by the assurance that 
| the boys were not down-hearted, the star 
proceeded to ‘‘put on the show.” Alone 
and unaided, except for the accompani- 
ment of piano and ukuele, she delighted 
those soldier boys for over an hour with 
songs, stories, and dances. At home, in 
peace times, she would perform for twenty 
minutes twice a day, with all the accessories 
of scenery, lighting effects and orchestra— 
and would draw down each week a salary 
big enough to support an average family 
for a year and send the boy to. college. In 
France on a bare platform she was contrib- 
uting her services, and after giving one 
full hour’s performance, was rushed over to 
another camp whete she sang for a lot of 
aviators just leaving for the front, then 
back to the main hut where she gave 
another hour’s performance to an entirely 
new and equally packed house. Two 
thousand men heard her that night and as 
they went to their bunks their ears were 
ringing with her new adantation of a 
song they had sung back in the States. 
“Over Here,” she sang, instead of ‘‘Over 
| There,” and they meant it when they sang 
with her ‘We won’t go back till it’s over 
over here.” 

| What took place that night in that 
| particular hut was typical of what was 
| 





taking place then—and is talking place 
| tonight—in hundreds of other huts scat- 
| tered practically all over France. All the 
; American army—one must realize—is not 
|in the trenches; and all the American 
| soldiers who go into the trenches do not 
remain in them continuously. In hun- 
dreds of huts, therefore, from the port 
| cities to the German frontier entertain- 
| ments of various kinds are given night 
after night. 

To handle all these points—many of 
‘them one-night stands—the Paris head- 
quarters of the Y. M. C. A. maintains an 
entertainment and lecture department, 
which combines all the functions of a 
theatrical booking agency and a lyceum 
bureau. France has been divided into 
circuits according to the location of the 
camps and the convenience of railroad 
connections. Little companies—musical, 
| dramatic and vaudeville—have been or- 
ganized, and are kept “on the roa 
traveling these various circuits. These 
companies are of three kinds: American 
companies made up of artists from home 
(the favorite kind); French companies, 
mostly musical, made up of French per- 
formers, most of whom generously con- 
tribute their services, receiving only ex- 
pense money; and mixed companies, 
consisting of French musicians with an 
American singer or two to sing in English 
the songs the boys like to hear. 

The programs given by these companies 
vary according to the kind of camps they 
visit and their proximity to the front. 
In fact, the character and location of a 
camp determine the kind of an entertain- 
g | ment sent to it. In the port cities, in the 
base camps and in certain large training 
| centers there are big huts with large seat- 
| ing capacity and good stages. In such 
| huts it is possible to give complete plays. 
|““Baby Mine” just now is the favorite. 
| It is produced by a company of six, aug- 
mented by two soldier-actors, readily 
| obtained in any camp, who play merely 

‘thinking parts.” The Craig Players 
lof Boston, who produce this play, have 
found it possible to give it successfully, 
where necessary, on a plain bare platform 
with no scenery and no properties except 
a cot, a couple of chairs and three doll 
babies, which last the members of the com- 
pany carry around in their suitcases. 

In the big camps it is also possible to 
give fairly elaborate and formal concerts. 
It has been interesting to discover that the 
——— boys like good music. They 

















don’t want too much of it; and they don’t 





A New Kind of Camp-Followers 


Continued from page 121 


But let us get back toour show in the] want to crowd out entirely their beloved 


ragtime. But they do appreciate high- 
class music well performed by high-class 
artists. And so, in some of the larger 
centers, programs are given by French 
and American artists that would do 
credit to a New York concert hall. <A few 
nights later a Jazz band will pack the house. 

In the smaller, more scattered camps 
and up toward the active front accommo- 
dations are more limited and the char- 
acter of the entertainment must be sim- 
plified accordingly. The hut, oftentimes, 
is only a room in a partially ruined house. 
Or it may be just a dugout capable of 
holding a score of men. It may have a 
piano or it may not—if it is a dugout it 
will not. Sometimes the hut will be a 
tent, which can be quickly erected and 
quickly taken down if the army moves. 
Sometimes it will be a barn or a part of a 
barn. The word hut covers a multitude 
of structures. For work in these more 
primitive conditions ‘ 
tainers” are in demand; men, or in some 
cases, women, who can put on a whole 
show by themselves, or at most in pairs. 


Such “‘singlehanded entertainers” include 
magicians—who are always popular— 
jugglers, imitators, monologists, trick 


musicians—if their equipment is not too 
bulky—and chalk-talk artists. Good com- 
binations of two are violin and piano, 
especially if the pianist can also sing; 
singer and pianist, singer and reader, 
especially where the reader is also an ac- 
companist. One of the most successful 
pairs “‘on the Y circuit” in France is a 
baritone from one of the Jeading New York 
churches with a girl accompanist who can 
sing and tell stories. Together they put on 
a whole evening’s program—and in addi- 
tion get the boys themselves to sing. 

Getting the boys to sing is an important 
part of. the entertainment work. The 
entertainers do it, the Y secretaries do it, 
and now trained singing leaders are being 
sent abroad to carry on the work so well 
started in the cantonments here. Helping 
the boys to put on entertainments of their 
own is also a big part of the job. In fact, 
in many ways it is one of the most im- 
portant parts. For the entertainments 
which the soldiers themselves produce 
not only amuse the audience but also train 
the actors and enable the reziment or the 
company to carry its own means of enter- 
tainment with it at all times. 

Minstrel shows are the most popular 
form of amateur entertainment. They 
give lots of people a chance to do what- 
ever stunt they can do. They are exceed- 
ingly flexible—and if a star performer 
drops out or fails to appear the show can 
easily be altered. They provide an op- 
portunity for blackface comedy, which 
the boys in France dearly love. Costumes 
are either home-made (and of fearful and 
wonderful design) or secured from Paris 
through the entertainment department. 
In one camp not long ago the boys gave a 
costume ball (stag) at which 150 soldiers 
appeared in costume. The major in 
command detailed a French-speaking 
American corporal to go to Paris and not 
come back till he brought the costumes 
with him. : 

Sometimes the amateur entertainments 
are even more pretentious than minstrel 
shows. One battalion, which had been 
in France nearly a year, produced “The 
Follies of 1917-1918,” being a review 
of the experiences of that unit for the 
preceding twelvemonth. First there was 
a scene showing the battalion in Mex- 
ico before leaving for France, with soldiers 
and peons, and a senorita dressed in a 
marvelous combination of a blanket, a 
sheet, a lace curtain from a French peas- 
zat’s house and some tinsel saved from 
last winter’s Christmas tree. Then fol- 
lowed the departure from El Paso and the 
embarkation at an Atlantic port. Next 
came the big scene of the piece, “At Sea.”’ 


‘singlehanded enter- | 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Your Idea Wanted, Patent Your Inven- 
tion. I'll help you market it. Send for 4 free books 
list of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. 
Advice free. Patents advertised free. Richard 1 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 14 Owen Blidg., Washington 
D. C., or 2276 I Woolworth Bldg., New York. 








Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 
ventions wanted by manufacturers, and prices of 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. Ou 
four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evar 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. ( 


Wanted an idea! Think of Some Sim- 

ple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they ma 
ring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions 

Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, Washington, D. ©. 


HELP WANTED 


Men—Women Wanted for Government 
war positions. Thousands needed immediate! 

Good salaries; permanent employment; liberal! 
vacations; other advantages. We prepare you and 
you secure a position or we refund your money 
Ask for booklet ‘‘QL”’ free to citizens, Washington 
Civil Service School,2018 Marden Bldg., Wash. D ( 














* 
Big Pay for men and women as Drafts- 
men. $100. to $200. a month. Tremendous demand. 
Learn at home. We will help you secure positior 
Free Book. Columbia School of Drafting, 
McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams’’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free 
booklet, 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. \ 





Wanted Immediately—U. S. Govern- 
ment wants thousands men—women, for offic: 
positions. $100 month. List positions free. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for 
old or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Pre- 
vent punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. 
American Access Co., Dept. L-1, Cincinnati, O. 


Agents—Ho-Ro-Co Medicated Skin and 
scalp soap and toilet goods plan beats everything 
for agent's profits. 0-Ro-Co."’, 140 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ADDING MACHINES 


Save Time, Labor—cost less than the 
average mistake. The Ray adds with speed and 
accuracy of highest priced machines. Also directly 
subtracts. Used by U. 8. Governmoeat, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., B. & O. Ry., business and pro- 
fessional men everywhere. Complete for $25.00. 
Handsome desk stand free. Send no money, but 
write for 20 day free trial. Ray Company, 2133 
Candler Bldg., New York. 


SONG WRITERS 


Who will write the Song Hit of the War? 
If you have an idea suitable for such a song write for 
Free Booklet. ‘‘Songwriters’ Manual & Guide 
We revise poems, compose music, secure copyright 
and facilitate free publication or sale. Poems sub- 
mitted, os a free. Knickerbocker Studios, 116 
Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Ambitious Men and Women! Make 
$4,000 to $6,000 and more annually in permanent 
business of your own. Easily conducted with small 
capital. I teach you at home in 10 days. Easy terms 
Highest references. Write today. The Harrison 
Method, 622 Chislett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen: Get Our Plan for Monogram- 
ming Autos, traveling bags, sporting goods, etc., 
by a simple and neat transfer method. Very lar Re 
profits. Motorists’ Accessories Co., Mansfield, 


CALIFORNIA 


Farm in Sunny California. All About 

land, soil, crops, fruit, markets, poultry, stock 
Send 25 cents for six months sub. to Farm and 

Sueioe (illustrated), Dept. 22, San Francisc: 


Franklin Institute, Dept. 8127, 
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Special Opportunities 


Here is what one of our advertisers say 
of Leslie’s Weekly. 

“I consider LESLrE’s one of the best 
advertising mediums on my list. The 
fact that the majority of requests 
come from intelligent people proves 
that LESL 1E’S has a high-class cir- 
culation.’ 

Manufacturers or others using space in thi 
column can give a brief outline of their mer 
chandise, proposition, or services and the 
either complete the sale or encourage busin¢ 
with descriptive eatalogs and follow-up. Thi 
suggestion is offered to prove the value of go 
advertising, with a view that some day, appr‘ 
ciating its value, your business will increas 
and you can use space on a larger scale. 

Guaranteed Circulation 450,000, 95% net 
paid. Edition order now running in exces 
of 525,000 copies an issue. 

Rate $2.25 aline. A 15% discount is allowé 
when six or more conseculive issues are use 
Minimum space four lines. 

Forms close 21 days in advance of date 
issue. 

We will be pleased to assist you in preparins 
copy. 
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The whole stage represented the deck of a| 


transport, with mast, rigging, bridge and 
a six-inch gun made of stovepipe. Soldiers 
and sailors and resplendent naval officers 
came and went. Suddenly the lookout 
(away up in the rafters) sang out “ Peri- 
scope on the port bow.” A tin affair 
taken out of a French wash-boiler was 
dragged across the stage. The “gun” 
was trained on it. An army rifle, loaded 
with a “blank” was shot through the 
stovepipe at the “U-boat.” The peri- 
scope disappeared, followed by a splash 
of water thrown out from the wings. The 
next scene showed the Americans landing 
in France. And the last scene was in the 
trenches with an artillery bombardment 
of condensed milk cans and blank cartridge 
shots. 

To aid the soldiers in producing enter- 
tainments of their own, the Y. M.C. A. is 
placing in each divisional area a man with 
experience in amateur dramatics. In ad- 
dition Joseph Lindon Smith and Thomas 
Wood Stevens, producers of pageants 
and instructors in dramatics at home, are 
traveling about coaching and helping these 


divisional men in their work. Costumes, | General Pershing’ S message, 


furnished from the Paris headquarters and 
are in great demand. 

Dramatic and musical performances, 
however, are not the only kinds of enter- 
tainment that appeal to the American 
soldiers in France. Lectures—a rather 
neglected form of evening diversion at 
home—prove popular among the men 
overseas. Lectures on international prob- 
lems, on France, on the history of the 
particular regions where our men are 
located, travel talks, scientific lectures, 
humorous lectures—they all draw well, 
and they all, like the other forms of en- 
tertainment, keep the boys from being 
homesick, take their minds off the hard 
features of the day’s work and leave them 
in better shape for the next day’s duties. 
So the staff of camp-followers includes 
college professors and presidents, Chautau- 
qua lecturers, lawyers, teachers, bishops, 
historians, war correspondents and publi- 
cists of several nationalities. These, along 
with the actors, actresses, conjurers, 
prestidigitators, violinists, singers, and 
pianists, are doing their faithful bit to aid 





the American army. And, according to 
they are 


make-up material and play books are being | helping toward winning the war. 


War-Making Time in Dixie 
By GUY W. SEEM 
WAKENED by the God of War, the} 


great South has rallied tc its full duty 
in winning the battle for democracy. 
Dixie’s mighty industrial forces and nat- 
ural resources have been put to war-mak- 
ing. Millions upon millions are pouring 
into the Southern States for the develop- 
ment of “war-winning” and munition- 
making industries. It is in this and that 
today the greatest industria] drama in the 
history of the world is being enacted. 

Enriched by its great wealth of natural 
resources, its many strategical and geo- 
graphical locations and mild climate, the 
South has become the logical place for the 
Government’s greatest war.plants. Its vast 
coast line dotted with deep-water harbors 
has offered ideal sites for the ship-building 
industries, whose products are so essential 
to ultimate American victory in the great 
world war. 

Aggressive development work in all parts 
of the South is now under way. Great steel 
and munition plants are springing up every- 
where. The United States Government has 
already under way the expenditure of 
$500,000,000 for the building of nitrate 
and powder plants, in addition to those 
now being constructed at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., one of the greatest undertakings in 
the history of the United States. The huge 
power dam is expected to develop more 
power than the total amount obtained 
trom Niagara Falls. The two nitrate 
plants costing over $35,000,000 will manu- 
facture explosives during the war and make 
fertilizer after the war. Nitrates will be 
produced from the air. Another nitrate plant 
costing two million dollars is being erected 
neat Marysville, Tenn. This industry will 
be operated by hydro-electric power gen- 
erated by a mammoth power dam. 

The Government is building in Tennes- 
see near Nashville a powder plant which 
will ultimately cost in the neighborhood of a 
hundred million dollars and employ 20,000 
men. Another plant of the same magni- 
tude is being built in West Virginia, and 
an armor-plate plant to cost $20,000,000 is 
being built at Charleston, W. Va. 

An appropriation of $1,250,000 has been 
made by the Tennessee Valley Iron and 
Railway Company to build a chemical 
plant for Government purposes at Kings- 
port, Tenn., and $800,000 additional is to be 
— for a similar plant at Collingwood, 

enn, 

The United States Steel Corporation is 
spending about $20,c00,000 in enlarging 
its operations at Fairfield, Ala., near 
Birmingham, to increase its facilities in 





making ship plates and for the production, 


on an enlarged scale, of by-products coke 
output of chemicals for war use. It is also 
spending about $20,000,000 on a shipyard 
at Mobile, where it has purchased over 
1100 acres of land as the site for a gigantic 
industry. 

Great shipbuilding and kindred develop- 
ments are afoot along Dixie’s coast line. 
Savannah has become the leading far- 
South shipbuilding center. Over $45,000,- 
ooo worth of ships are under construction 
there. A million dollars worth of ships 
are under way at Wilmington,NiG. All 
contracts on hand total over-six-ifillion. 
At Baltimore contracts on hand total 
$75,000,000. Twelve seagoing tugs are 
being built at Fernandina, Fla., at a cost 
of $4,000,000. Norfolk, Newport News 
and Hampton have more than $100,000,- 
coco worth of ship contracts. Extensive 
shipbuilding is also under way at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Besides the great shipyards at Mobile, 
the Gulf Coast is dotted by dozens of 
smaller concerns building ships. At Pen- 
sacola over $15,000,000 worth of steel 
ships are being built, while at Tampa, 
Fla., over $10,000,000 worth of vessels are 
under construction. Along the Mississippi 
coast twenty-one companies have been 
chartered with an invested capital of 
$3,000,000. Pascagoula alone has con- 
tracts for forty-five ships. At New Orleans 
several million dollars worth of ships are in 
building, while at Orange, Tex., the largest 
wooden shipbuilding yards in the South 
have laid keels for twenty-eight hulls. 
There is also considerable activity at 
Galveston, Tex. 

Dixie also offers splendid sites for great 
military training centers. Thousands of 
dollars are being spent in these military 
communities. 

The Government’s greatest remount sta- 
tion is being built at Charleston, S. C., at 
a cost of $25,000,000. The station, ter- 
minal and warehouse will accommodate 
20,000 horses and mules. At North Charles- 
ton the Government is building a dry dock 
costing $4,000,000. 

Great aviation camps have been con- 
structed in Texas, Florida, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Tennessee. The Arcadia, 
Fla., camp cost $2,700,000, while over 
$1,700,000 was spent on Taylor Field at 
Montgomery, Ala. There is also an-air- 
plane machine assembling shop at Mont- 
gomery costing $3,000,000. 

Millions also have been spent in Dixie on 
army cantonments. Al] these great develop- 
ments and activities have brought unprece- 
dented prosperity to the Southern States.. 
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MILITARY N° 7 


In the Countr ys Service 


GEM 


DAMASKEENF- 
RAZOR 


Khaki Service Outfit 


Wherever Duty calls—in the training camps, in the trenches, 
on the seas—the GEM Service Outfit in its natty 
little suit of Khaki is the universal favorite among “our 
boys”. Strong, light, convenient—fits in anywhere; equipped 
with the wonderful keen cutting GEM Damaskeene 
Blades that assure a quick, smooth, comfortable shave 
under any circumstances. 





Seven blades included, are in dust-and-rust- 
proof, wax-paper wrapped package, sealed. 


Separate set Gem Blades, 7 for 50 cents. 


More than twenty-five years old— 
Millions of Gems in use today. 


without 
Trench 
mirror 
Add 50¢ 
. for Canada 


Gem Military Outfit in- 
cludes razor complete with 
seven Gem Blades 
and Stropping Handle. 


Complete 
Compact 













Trench 


1.352 


mirror 





Ask for the GEM at your dealer, 
the Post Exchange, Camp coup Cumfeona, 
or Quartermaster’s 5 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., Wew York 


Canadian Granch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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DILLON 
MULTI Win LENS 


VISION 











Dillon light 
is better light! 


OU wouldn’t knowingly 

drive your car with weak 

axles, would you? Then 
why motor at night with weak 
lights? The latter is as much a 
menace as the former. Why con- 
tinue to risk your pleasure and 
your safety > Why ?— when the 
Dillon Multi-Vision Lens can free 
you, once for all, from former 
night-driving hazards. 


No Restriction of Light 
Dillon light is better light —better because 


it is neither limited in area nor restricted 
in height. You get a long-range stream 
of light that pierces the dark for over 
400 feet, the result of a scientific, central 
magnifying bull’s-eye, an integral part of 
the Dillon. At the same time you get 
equally greater light at the sides. 


Because the Dillon Multi-Vision Lens is 
so designed that it does not limit light 
either so d, above or’at the sides, you 
secure practically a square field of vision 
instead of a triangular, wedge-shaped 
path. This means more light—light 
where you need it most. And remem- 
ber, the Dillon Multi-Vision Lens is sold 
on a writlen money-back guarantee of 
satisfaction! 


$322 a pair—any size 
The enormous demand for Dillon Multi-Vision 


Lenses may leave your dealer temporarily unsup- 
plied. In such event, write direct giving dealer's 
name, and we will send your size at once, if you 
enclose money-order, cash or check. $3.50 a pair, 


any size, in U.S. A. 


Dillon Lens & Mfg. Co. 


Dept. L, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Independent Electric Co., Regina, Sask. 
Distributors for Western Canada 
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The Dillon projects a square path of light! 
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Motor Department 


Conducted by H. W. 


SLAUSON, M. E. 
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Readers desiring information about motor 
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The latest vindication of the Liberty Motor was the use of two such engines of four 

hundred and fifty horsepower each in an immense bombing machine which carried 
six passengers in its trial flights. This is the type of machine which the British 
manufacturer feels could safely be flown across the Atlantic from the factories in 
this country with a consumption of not over a third of the useful life of the engine. 
To maintain such powerful machines requires thousands of gallons of gasoline daily. 


aed 


cars, trucks, delivery wagons, motorcyles, 


motor boats, accessories or State laws, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth A 


venue, New York City. 


We answer inquiries free of charge. 


Plain Facts on the Fuel Situation 


ILL there be gasoline enough?” is a | per day, for out of this store of the precious 


question about as easy to answer as 
“How many persons are there in a crowd?” 

We are refining more than eight million 
gallons of gasoline a day; nature is yielding 
up her vast stores of precious petroleum in 
quantities undreamed of a few years ago; 
sources of supply thousands of feet below 
the surface of the earth have been tapped; 
methods have been devised for literally 
squeezing the last drop of gasoline from 
even the poorest grades of crudeoil. Verily, 
it must seem that the optimist can take 
heart and say that there is more than 
enough gasoline to go around. 

On the other hand, there are more than 
four million privately owned automobiles 
in this country; there are hundreds of 
thousands of motor trucks which are sup- 
plementing the railroads in the freight con- 
gestion crisis; thousands of motor boats, 
airplanes and stationary engines depend on 
gasoline for their power; and we, there- 
fore, find that each passenger car user in 
the country is theoretically limited to con- 
siderably less than two gallons of gasoline 





fuel we must supply a large portion of the 
requirements of our Allies and of our own 
forces abroad. 

Viewed from this angle it would almost 
seem that the pessimist could take his 
innings, and that he is trying to do so is 
evidenced by the almost daily newspaper 
rumors of high taxes on gasoline, of cur- 
tailed allotment to each passenger car 
owner, of prohibition of Sunday sales, of 
suspension of touring, and other sensa- 
tional statements that are no more founded 
on fact than were the Borglum reports of 
the Liberty Motor. 

The seriousness of the situation lies, not 
so much in the quantity of fuel available 
as in its quality—the quality being deter- 
mined by the ability of the modern gaso- 
line engine to “digest” the less volatile 
grades of fuel. Gasoline represents a cer- 
tain proportion of the crude oil, and when 
we endeavor to extract gasoline beyond 
that proportion we obtain a lower grade by 
an automatic blending with the kerosenes 
which are found in the next higher range 

















Don’t Throw 
That Old 
Tire Away— 





Reinforce it with a Goodyear 
Inside Tire Protector and 
get many extra miles. 





EW tires are com- 

pletely worn out 
when thrown away. 
Most of them are capa- 
ble of considerable extra 
mileage if given a little 
help. The Goodyear 
Inside Tire Protector 
is designed to provide 
complete and depend- 
able reinforcement for 
the worn or weakened 
casing. Carefully 
made, of fine materials, 
it is a means of getting 
at low cost many miles 
that would otherwise be 
lost. Try a Goodyear 
Inside Tire Protector 
in one of your worn 
tires. It costs little and 
saves much. Remem- 
ber, the last thousand 
miles are the cheapest. 





The Goodyear Tire-Saver 
Kit is an assortment of the 
most needed- tire accessories 
handily arranged in a 
compact package. Your 
car should carry ones 


GOODS YEAR 














TIRE SAVERS 


Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Few people realize the number of trucks that we are shipping to the battle front and 
the amount of gasoline which these must consume. The above represents a single 
shipment of somewhat over two hundred trucks from one Eastern manufacturer. 
Other larger manufacturers ship hundreds a week. Our production of trucks for 


our own forces and those of our allies is 


of distillation. But by extending modern 
practices of distillation we can obtain 
blends of gasoline and higher grades of 
kerosene which will serve as satisfactory 
motor fuel, and which may in some in- 
stances represent as high a proportion as 
thirty per cent. of the crude oil. Our navy 
and merchant marine, however, are now 
using large quantities of fuel oil which may 
be a low grade of crude oil with a certain 
percentage of the gasoline removed. 
To extend this distillation of the crude 
oil to obtain additional gasoline, however, 
is to reduce its volume and efficiency as a 
fuel for our ships, and in this manner the 
owner of a passenger car comes in direct 
competition with the Government in its 
needs for transportation. 

Next in volume to the fuel requirements 
of our navy and merchant marine are 
those of the army for fuel for the vast 
quantities of motor trucks now used in the 
(Juartermaster’s Corps, the Signal Corps, 
Artillery and, in fact, practically every 
branch of the service. Because of the more 
nearly constant loads and speeds at which 
trucks are operated lower grades of gaso- 
line and even kerosene can be used as a 
satisfactory fuel, once the engine has been 
thoroughly warmed up on gasoline. The 
Government requires, and is entitled to, 
the best, however, and therefore it is prob- 
able that the fuel demanded for army 
trucks will be of as high a grade as that 
required by our airplanes, which, because of 
the low temperatures under which they 
are operated, should be given the very 
best gasoline available. Motor boats, sub- 
marine chasers, and other small navy 
auxiliary craft are, as a rule, fitted with 
gasoline-burning engines, which, although 
in the hands of a private operator they could 
be run on kerosene, nevertheless can more 
effectively and efficiently employ the 
standard grade of fuel which will doubtless 
be adopted for all Government purposes. 

As has already been pointed out, this 
leaves the private motorist with but a few 
million gallons a day for his personal use. 
In view of the tremendous demands for 
fuel and the unprecedented cost of oil- 
well drilling and maintenance, and trans- 
portation of the crude itself, it is a marvel 
t 
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Uat gasoline and kerosene costs have not 
ncreased more during the past year or so 
lian the two or three cents a gallon which 
; marked the maximum rise in price. 
‘ipe lines pump the crude oil from the 
veils to the refineries, but railroads and 
ships must be relied upon for conveying 
the refined product in the form of gasoline 
and kerosene to local distributing stations; 
therefore, freight congestion and shipping 
facilities play an important part in the 
supply of fuel available in any locality, and 
this feature represents as serious an aspect 
in the gasoline shortage problem as does 
any scarcity of petroleum itself. 
_ Briefly, then, the situation resolves 
itself into this: We can secure vast sup- 
plies of motor fuels as long as the earth is 
tapped for such immense quantities of pe- 
troleum. This vast supply may last one 
hundred years, or, as some geologists be- 
lieve, it may last for twenty, but we must 
expect the elimination of any dividing 
lines between gasoline and kerosene and 


greater than our transportation facilities. 


must look for a blending of the two under 
| the name of “motor fuel,’”’ which the auto- 
mobile engine of today may find it difficult 
to digest in cold weather. Engineers and 
designers, however, are continually work- | 
ing on devices to make practical the use | 
of kerosene or motor fuel in existing types 
of gasoline engines, and the Government 
has coéperated through the inauguration 
in the Bureau of Standards of a depart- 
ment having charge of such research work. 

Tractors, stationary engines and steam 
automobiles designed primarily to burn 
kerosene in lieu of gasoline have, of course, | 
already overcome this difficulty. 


The Remedy 


If our Government officials are anxious 
to maintain the quality of gasoline and to 
put off the day of the universal ‘‘motor 
fuel” as long as possible little can be gained. 
through a limitation of the individual con- 
sumption, for by such an action the car 
which is used one hundred per cent. of the 
time as an actual essential to its owner 
would be made to save as severely as the 
car which is used solely for pleasure and 
“joy riding.” In every community there 
is, unfortunately, a certain small per- 
centage of undesirable motorists. These 
are the selfish owners who will not codper- 
ate in any gasoline-saving campaign, who 
allow their engines to run idle at the curb 
even in warm weather when a single push 
of the starting button will serve to save a 
gallon of gasoline a day; who drive with- 
out regard for the rights of others; who 
take criminal chances in the endeavor to 
pass a car on the wrong side of the road on 
a blind turn or at the crest of a hill; and 
who make nights and days hideous in 
peaceable communities through the abso- 
lutely unnecessary use of that one remain- 
ing evil of the modern motor car, the 
muffler cutout. 

Such motorists are a menace to the safety, 
comfort and happiness, not only oi other 
automobile owners, but also of the public 
at large. They are not reached with suffi- 
cient severity through the long arm of the 
law, but why could not each traffic officer, 
or local police official, be empowered to 
recommend to the Secretary of State the 
revocation for a stated period of the license 
of any driver whose car is found idling at 
the curb for more than, say, five minutes; 
any driver who, in the presence of two or 
more reliable witnesses, is seen to drive on 
the wrong side of the road when he cannot 
observe the highway for more than a hun- 
dred feet ahead of him; or the driver who 
opens his muffler cutout at any time or in 
any place other than in the seclusion of his 
own garage when he may find it necessary 
to test the explosions of his engine. Such 
recommendations are not drastic, and 
they would serve the double purpose of 
freeing our streets and highways of such 
pests, and through the enforced idleness 
of the cars for a month or two for each 
offense, would help remedy the gasoline 
shortage situation and thus save more 
gallons of the precious fuel than by any 
other method short of a radical curtail- 
ment which would unjustly affect the 
go per cent. of those who find their cars a 
real necessity. 











Goodyear Tubes Lead 
All Other Tubes in Sales 


[FIEETE the enormous popularity and sale 


of Goodyear Tubes less than one-seventh 


of one per cent of them ever come back for 
adjustment—less than one in seven hundred. 
This is due in large part to the severe ““twenty- 
four hour test’’ which every Goodyear Tube 
must pass with perfect score before it is 
allowed to leave the factory. 
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The Road to Health 


It is becoming apparent, more so every day, that the patriotic 
men and women who are engaged in strenuous war activities, 
are in great danger of suffering from nervous breakdown. The 
loss of their vitality would be a national calamity. ‘The road 
to perfect health lies through a vacation. The Pacific North- 
west: Oregon, Washington and British Cclumbia, offers the 
great, big out-of-doors where the ozone is different. Send for 
one of these which tells you how to recuperate. 


These illustrated booklets are free 


“Vacation Suggestions in the Pacific Northwest” “Automobiling in the Pacific Northwest” 


“Fishing in the Pacific Northwest” “Yachting in the Pacific Northwest” 
“Mountaineering in the Pacific Northwest” “Golfing in the Pacific Northwest” 
“The Pacific Northwest—The World’s Greatest Out-of-Doors” 


Send for any of them to any Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
Trade or Commercial Club in the Pacific Northwest, or the 
Tourist Department, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B. C.; 
Capitol Buildings, Salem, Oregon, or Olympia, Wash., or the 
office of the Executive Secretary, Herbert Cuthbert, Pacific 
Northwest Tourist Association, 1017-1018 L. C. Smith Building, 
Seattle, Wash., or to Travel Department, Leslie’s Weekly, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, or Travel Department, Leslie’s 
Weekly, Marquette Building, Chicago. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 
Alcohol or Gas Anywhere 
A most remarkable invention. No electric- 
ity, wires or springs. 1918 Improved 
patented en Runs 8 hours fora — 
on 
genuine commiect ‘one satisfaction. Ideal 
forthe sick. A proved success. 4th season. 
Increase your efficiency. Every home and 














ETROIT COLLEGE OF LA 
“HOO 


SCHOOLS 


H Take Taxi at Station 
B at oureexpense 








DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 
36 Witherell St. Detroit, Mich. 








THE YARMOUTH THE CARLTON 
(Direetly on Boardwalk) (Only brick hotel in Chelses) 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Both hotels are charmingly situated, and an excellent cuisine and service 
is maintained at moderate tariff. Hotel Albemarle, Broadway at 54th St., 
N. ¥. Contre of theatre and auto section. (Booklets.) 


BROADWAY AT 63rd > ry a — 


Most conveniently situated ae rates in 
the heart of everything. Rates rooms $1. 

Room with private bath 1.50 1 Bedroom 
and bath (for 2) $2.50. rite for booklet ‘‘What’s 

Going On.) P. V. LAND, Manager. 


Shall We Shoot the Trumpeter? 


BY MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 


In the old fable the trumpeter captured by the enemy prayed consideration because he bore no arm, 
but he was answered that he incited the soldier t to battle and was therefore equally dangerous. The policy 
of the enemy was sound. The trumpeter was an effective a ag 

I think the German Government would consider our newspapers and periodicals as the most dangerous 
element of our fighting force. I think the Kaiser would putheer oi Shoot 1 these Peiligerente than any other. And 
one can see the reason. 

But for our magazines and n America could not have ed awakened: but for them it 
cannot be kept aroused to the i impendan gah of German world domini 

Insidious German propaganda would lull the country to slumber but for ‘the blare of these never ceasing 
trumpeters. 

eyond question it would be wisdom for the Kaiser to shoot them. But is it wisdom for our own ern- 
ment to shoot them? And they are effectively shot if an unwise revenue postal law drives them out of existence. 

The staggering cost of paper and the u eet advance in labor and the price of every printing mate- 
rial, has removed any question of profit, is immense patriotic industry can hardly maintain itself; to 
now burden it with a heavy revenue tax and increased postal rates is to decimate this arm of our ting 
force. All the little magazines and newspapers musi stand up against the wall, not for the Kaiser’s bullet, 
but for our own, 

We must cheerfully bear the burden of this war; we must bear it to save ourselves from the murderous 
Hun in his amuck of frightfulness. But can we not distribute the weight of this burden so it will not entirely 
crush to death the little newspapers and magazines? 

The spirit of every one of them is fine and noble. They are so many more trumpets blowing all over the 
land; calling everywhere to every man; awakening the nation, firing it, steeling it, uniting it into one com- 
mon determined purpose. 

Surely we can find some way to rearrange this burden so the trumpeter can live! 

be to your Senators and Congressmen in protest against this destructive and disastrous postal 
“gone”’ law! 

Melville Davissor. Post is a la ila standard contribution to spy literature and apy cipher 

of Gerraan spy methods ia a standard contribution to spy ae and sot ficiency 1s 
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Ypres the Eternal 


Continued from page 116 


but soon succumbed and collapsed in 
their tracks. The Canadian line was in 
mid-air, with an open flank of five miles 
‘on the left. In the midst of such appal- 
ling conditions, the news of the catastrophe 
suddenly fell upon the city of Ypres. 

The artillery bombardment had been 
resumed upon the devoted city. Into the 
streets crashed shells of every caliber, in- 
cluding the dreaded Johnsons. At this time, 
the officers of one of the Canadian battal- 
ions in reserve, were seated round a table, 
trying to adjust a row which had-arisen-in 
the regiment. Suddenly a’ galloper burst 
in upon the group; his face was as white as 
the sheet of paper which he handed to the 
Colonel. The Colonel read the message, 
smiled, and said quietly, with the relish 
of a true fighter, ‘We can forget our petty 
quarrels now; we are up against the real 
thing.” In two hours that Colonel was 
dead. But his few officers that remain 
still cherish his fiery watchword. 

As the soldiers rushed out of their 
billets, they heard the bugles sounding 
the British alarm through the stricken 
streets of Ypres. Among the civilian 
population pandemonium reigned. Many 
an individual soldier, had he consented to 
his own trembling heart, would have 
joined that pandemonium. 

But their discipline was not wanting. 

With a rattle of drums and screech of 
pipes, the Canadian-Scottish went swing- 
ing by. With that crash of martial music, 
the fears of the faintest heart were swept 
away. Over the panic and cries of alarm, 
and over the roar of the guns, the rezi- 
mental march past of Leckie’s Highlanders 
rose triumphant, as that gallant regiment 
went swinging into action. 

It was on a Thursday night that this 
inferno was let loose. From Thursday 
night to Monday morning that thin 
Canadian line stood between the Germans 
and ‘the sea. 

When the pipers of Leckie’s Highlanders 
came back to meet them, to play them out, 
they met a tattered handful of that gay 
and gallant regiment that a few nights 
before they had played away. Regiments 
that went in a thousand strong came back 
with less than three hundred. But the brave 
that died in that devoted band did not 
die in vain, for the line was never broken, 
and the city of Ypres was never captured. 

When the shattered remnant of one 
Canadian regiment was retiring, whom 
should they meet but their old rivals 
of an English regular regiment, rushing 
up to relieve them. The first intimation 
that the Canadians had that their stand 
was an event in history was when their 
old rivals, with whom they had often mixed 
it up in England, cheered them as they 
passed. Those same rivals, that taunted 
them yesterday on lack of discipline, right 





there beneath the flying shrapnel cheered 
them as they passed, yelling, “Bravo, 
Canadians!” 

That, I believe, was the greatest tribute 
that the First Canadians ever received. 
Before, the English regulars eyed them 
askance. But in the salient at Ypres upon 
those fatal days the New World troops 
won their spurs, and their generous 
English brothers were glad to give them 
the glory. All petty differences were soon 
forgotten, in the bloody line at Ypres, 
and brave greeted brave as blood brothers. 

Ere long, I believe, out of another 
awful battle, Pershing’s First Americans 
will be retiring with glory, and in a similar 
manner the English Tommies, rushing up 
to support, will cheer them amidst the 
bursting shelis, and hail them into that 
“brotherhood that binds the brave of all 
the earth.” 

In days of peace, we emphasize our petty 
differences, but in the iron blast of war 
all these are swept away. The basic 
qualities of the soul remain. For myself, 
I deplore the calamity of Bunker Hill. 
It had to come, but I regret the parting, 
where kinsfolk were torn asunder, and I 
hail with gladness the day which has come 
when, on the battlefields of Flanders, 
American and Briton have been bound 
together once more, in a league of endur- 
ance and sacrifice for the hope of the world. 

Those who are tempted te lose their 
faith amidst the disorder and chaos. of 
this hour should look away to Ypres, and 
they will see a serene and shining star. 

If this is a world of chance, if God is not, 
and force is all, then the First Canadians 
never could have stood. According to 
every apparent natural law, they must have 
been swept away that day by the gas and 
the overwhelming:odds:. But natural law 
and moral law are one. The handful 
that held those trenches in those awful 
days had no means of meeting the gas; 
the attack was sudden and overwhelming. 
But every man that was there that day 
knew that in spite of the overwhelming 
force before, there was a still more over- 
whelming force behind. Standing there 
in those shattered trenches, with the tears 
streaming down their faces, vomiting and 
spitting blood, they knew that they had 
their feet on the Rock of Ages, and that 
they could not be moved. 

We speak of “‘signs and wonders”; this 
war is full of such. The oncoming hordes 
of the Huns were stopped in front of 
Ypres, not merely because of the gailant 
work of the Old Contemptibles, or of the 
First Canadians, but because in front of 
the advancing tide of the Huns an Unseen 
Hand had written, “Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no farther.” Out of the chaos 
of the modern age, Ypres will live in history 
as the city where God showed His Hand 


Destinies of Labor Revised by War 


Continued from page 115 


Some of the single-family houses are 
offered for sale on a payment plan that is 
much less of a burden than that imposed by 
the ordinary real estater for equivalent 
service. 

Dormitories for single men who cannot 
be accommodated in private homes are 
erected according to government specifica- 
tions and each group is supplied with a 
combined club-house and restaurant. The 
rate for rooms in the dormitories is uni- 
formly two dollars and a half a week. The 
meals are cheap and wholesome. 

For married men whose families still are 
living out unexpired leases, a big club- 
house provides all of the comforts of 
home, from fireplace to shower bath — 
room and two meals a day, seven-fifty 
the week. 

Schools and athletic fields are being 


e-ected, for the social life of the new com- 





munities must be steered into sane lati- 
tudes. In fact, the entire activity is 
altruistic propaganda of the highest caliber 
Old John Barleycorn & Company ever en- 
countered. Its shadow goes so far as the 
life and future of the girl workers in Erie 
shops. Women employees are needed. In 
their zouavish khaki uniforms they do 
good work on many machine operations, 
and receive the same pay as the men. 

If Erie were a town of dormitories, unat- 
tached girls and women would drift in from 
everywhere and overtax the resources of 
the welfare workers. But Erie is being en- 
larged as a home town—a town of nice, 
clean homes yielding to patriotic service 
nice, clean girls who live at home and save 
their earnings against a rainy day or 4 
georgette crépe and pussy-willow silk 
trousseau. Long may Erie live and the 
Erie idea thrive. 
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Hun Intrigue Still Active Here 


By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


HE enemy within our gates is more 

dangerous than the enemy on the 
other side of ‘‘No Man’s Land.” <A most 
remarkable example of the way German 
propaganda has worked in this country is 
found in the exposure of German control 
of the New York Mail. When, before our 
entrance into the war, Dr. E. A. Rumely 
purchased the controlling interest in the 
Mail, he declared he represented German- 
American citizens who wished to have an 
organ for the expression of their views. 
Pro-German and anti-British editorials and 
articles during the remaining period of 
our neutrality left no doubt as to where 
the Mail stood. Investigations by the 
Department of Justice have now shown 
that the purchase price was furnished by 
the German Government. After the en- 
trance of the United States into the war, 
the Mail became loyal in its utterances, 
and if Henry L. Stoddard and Paul Block, 
the two largest bondholders in the cor- 
poration publishing the newspaper be 
allowed to have control of it, there need 
be no fear as to its loyalty in the future. 
The significant thing is that the Mail 
merely touched the edge of German propa- 
ganda in the United States. Dr. Rumely 
is supposed to have been only “on the outer 
edge of the inner circle.”” That inner circle 
of German agents in this country had a 
slush fund of $100,000,000 at their disposal. 
Prior to our participation in the war, Ger- 
man intrigue took the form of stirring up 
strikes, dynamiting docks and ships and 
firing factories. Its press activity was de- 
voted to attacks upon’Great Britain and 
efforts to keep the United States out of 
the war. When the United States became 
a belligerent, the pro-German press had to 
give verbal assent to our participation in 
the war. 

The Mail was a conspicuous instance of 
German ownership, but there are scores of 
other newspapers and magazines in the 
same class. Quiet now, they only wait the 
opportunity of Germany’s great peace 
offensive or the end of the fighting to begin 
again to plead Germany’s cause. The fol- 
lowing have been given as examples of the 
sort of headlines the German-subsidized 
press will have ready then to use: “ Ger- 
many Has Been Licked.” “It Is the 
American Spirit Never to Hit a Man 
When He Is Down,” “Give the German 
People a Chance to Assert Themselves,” 
“No Trade Warfare,” “Let us Shake 
Hands and Forgive,” “We Are the Vic- 
tors, We Can Afford to Be Tolerant.” 
America will be strong at the peace con- 
ference, and by such specious pleas as the 
above German gold will seek, through 
American publications, to arouse sympathy 
for the world’s outlaw and robber. The 
Federal Department of Justice can render 
no better service to the cause of America 
and the Allies than to pursue relentlessly 
and thoroughly an investigation into 
every other publication of doubtful loyalty. 


Socialists Versus Junkers 


The enforced resignation of von Kiihl- 
mann, German Foreign Secretary, is a 
victory for the Pan-Germans. Undoubt- 
edly when von Kiihlmann expressed his 
belief that Germany would not now be 
able to achieve a victory by force of arms, 
he spoke with the knowledge of Kaiser 
William. The nation did not respond to 
the moderate position taken by von Kiihl- 
mann, and as the result he was sacrificed 
to the military party. The Socialists in the 
Reichstag, however, made the incident the 
occasion of their strongest stand during 
the war. They said they would not 


vote for the budget until the new secre- 
tary had made his declaration of policy. 
It remains to be seen whether they will be 
strong enough to definitely hold up the 
budget, if the new secretary’s peace views do 
hot harmonize with theirs. With Admiral 





von Hintze slated for the position, there can 
be no harmony between the Foreign Secre- 
tary and the Socialists. Von Hintze is the 
candidate of the Krupps, von Tirpitz and 
the Pan-Germans, and is described even 
by his friends as “internationally a bar- 
barian.” It is predicted that the fall of 
Chancellor von Hertling is likely to follow 
that of von Kiihlmann. The frequent 
changes in the German ministry show the 
difficulty even an autocratic government 
has in satisfying the conflicting demands 
of various parties. The ministerial crisis 
in Austria illustrates the impotency of the 
Government. Austria has a parliament 
without a majority. Says the Journal de 
Geneve, “Austria can neither dismiss the 
Government nor keep it; she is unable 
either to make war or peace.” 


Progress Toward Intervention 


When von Mirbach, German Minister 
at Moscow, was assassinated the London 
Daily Mail and the Daily Express com- 
pared its possible consequences to those of 
the murder of the Austrian Archduke which 
precipitated the war. Kerensky was 
quoted as saying, ‘‘This may be the be- 
ginning of the renaissance of Russia.” 
This was on the theory that the Germans 
would proceed at once to Moscow with 
strong-arm methods. The German Kaiser 
evidently saw the possibilities of the 
assassination of his minister in arousing 
the patriotism of the Russians, for he 
accepted the humble apologies of the Bol- 
shevik leaders for the crime. The most 
hopeful features of the constantly shifting 
conditions in Russia are the breaking away 
of the entire population of the Murman 
coast in northwest Russia from Bolshevik 
influence, and the rise in Siberia of the 
Czecho-Slovaks, former soldiers of Austria, 
on the side of the Allies. The Allies would 
be able readily to help Russia through the 
ice-free port of Kola, and to check the 
German-Finnish plan for Germanizing 
the Murman coast. Still more promis- 
ing is the Siberian situation, where through 
the military support of the Czecho-Slovaks 
a new provisional government has been 
set up, which if given proper support by 
the Allies, will effectually destroy all Bol- 
shevik influence in Siberia. 

Japan, alone of the Allies, is in a posi- 
tion immediately to throw forces into 
Siberia in support of the Czecho-Slovak 
troops and the loyal Russian elements that 
have already rallied to the latter. Such 
a move on the part of Japan, supported by 
smaller forces from the United States and 
the Allies, would immediately ease the 
pressure on the western front. There’is no 
fear of Japanese domination in Russia. 
Viscount Ishii, Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States, has said that the German 
Emperor was responsible for the “yellow 
peril” in the United States and for an ex- 
tensive anti-American propaganda cam- 
paign in Japan. On another occasion he 
brought this message from the people of 
Japan to the people of America: ‘We trust 
you; we love you; and if you will let us, we 
will walk at your side in loyal good fellow- 
ship down all the coming years.” His- 
tory proves that Japan may be trusted, 
just as it proves that Germany may not 
be. I have all along advocated Allied help 
for Russia through Siberia, the military ex- 
pedition to be led by Japanese troops. I 
agree with the New York Times that the 
withholding of Allied aid from Russia has 
been ‘‘one of the most terrible mistakes 
of the war.” All the known facts have 
pointed to the necessity of outside aid if 
Russia is to be saved from becoming a 
German vassal state. President Wilson has 
already planned a civic and economic ex- 
pedition. This will not interfere at all with 
a military force that will uphold the firm 
stand of the Czecho-Slovaks. The two to- 
gether will mean Russia’s salvation. 














In 1910, Mr. M. L. Pulcher, Vice President and General Manager of ihe Federal 
Motor Truck Company personally accompanied the first Federal to its destination 


in Lytn, Massachusetts. 
put it to work and it has been working uninierruptedly ever since—its record 
for performance so nearly 100% perfect as to seem almost incredible. 


The First Federal is 
Still on the Job 


IGHT years spans practically all of the history of 
motor trucks. In that time, this first Federal 
has witnessed a complete revolution in haulage. 

It has seen motor haulage practically supplant the 
horse and open the way to a broader commercial 
growth. 

It has seen the motor truck come to the rescue in 
war-time when freight congestion swamped the over- 
burdened railroads. 

It has seen the first small Federal factory grow to 
a mammoth plant and the name “Federal” on the ra- 
diator become a national institution in itself signifying 
sure, efficient haulage at lower costs. 

The record of this first Federal’s eight years of 
successful service differs from Federals following it 
only in length of service. 

Each one has contributed its share to the reputation 
for efficient performance and the general good will 
that Federals now enjoy. 

Federal, therefore, takes a peculiar pride in this 
forerunner of Federal success, justifying as it does in 
its faithful service day in and out, the early ideals 
which animated Federal builders. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


There its purchaser, the National Pop Corn Works, 







The worthy 
3% 1on 
descendant of 
a sturdy 
pioneer. 


“Return 
loads will 
cut your 
costs.’’ 
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Japanese minister for ad vertisin 
foreign affairs, who, 
though a great ad- 
mirer of German 
methods of edu- 
cation and _  organ- 
ization, has strongly 
voiced Japan’s devo- 
tion to the cause of 
the Allies. “To it,”’ he 
says, “‘we are unal- 
terably committed.” 
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HE stock market suffers from its cus 
tomary midsummer dullness. |] 
“customary,” though there have 
years when the market showed no lack 
of animation in midsummer. 
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this month, will recall with me some 


|interesting periods of activity during the 


dog days. 

In other times, the one strong bull card 
was a good crop outlook. Many a bull 
movement emanated from the wheat 


pit at Chicago in the good old days when | 


the late Philip D. Armour, with his thou 
sands of well-informed traveling agents, 
is able to give the first reliable estimate 
of the wheat -rop. 
We are no\, under abnormal conditions. 
The magnificent wheat crop, with the 


promise of splendid corn and _ cotton 


| crops, ordinarily would prove a tactor of 


prime importance in Wall Street, but it is 
scarcely spoken of. The country is think 
ing of the new conditions imposed by the 
world’s most dreadful war—a war that 
costing us at the rate of $2,000,000,000 a 
month, compelling us to send millions of 
our choice young workers abroad and to 


1s 


raise war loans, one after the other, in| 


totals of astonishing magnitude. 

Just at this time, too, when the Govern 
ment is putting this tremendous strain 
upon our financial resources, it is subor 


dinating the rights of the citizen to its own 


demands, upsetting established economic 
ideas, taking 
over railroads, commandeering manufac 
turing plants, rationing food and _ fuel, 
fixing prices and cons« ripting profits. 
All this is the toll of war—a war against 
the beast Berlin that we must win at 
ny sacrifice and at any price. But while 
» are doing this, let us do what Great 
itain is doing, 
.ecessity of keeping enterprise and indus 


laws, adopting socialistic 


‘ going at full speed and applying the 


pressure of war taxation gradually 


One of the foremost 
and director of pub- 


Liberty Loan in the 
West, 
was recently elected 
president of the Chi- 
cago Advertising As 


ciation is very helpful 
the Government 
in its war activities. 


‘ew York, are placed on what is known as ** 
the carly delivery of their weekly and to answers to inquiries on financial 
in emergencies to answer by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit $5 directly to the 
office of LESLIE’s in New York, and not through any subscription age 


Veterans | 
who have followed this department since | 


that is, bear in mind the 


MOFFETT 


D. NESBIT FIRST LIEUT. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL 


Of the well-known 
New York banking 
firm of Merrill, Lynch 
& Co., who after our 
declaration of wat 
promptly enlisted and 
is now in the Aviation 
Corps at San Antonio, 
Texas. He admires 
LESLIE’S “ pictures, 
punch and patriotism.” 
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the third 


who 
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Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling them to 


| questions and 


ncy. V rch irge 1s 
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enclosed. All inquiries should be addressed 


‘* Jasper,” Financial Editor, Lesure’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


nswered. 


My friend Thomas W. Lamont, in an 
|interesting contribution to World’s Work 
says that in the first year of the war we are 
raising at‘least 50 per cent. of our actual 
war expenditures from taxation, whereas 
England raised only 18 per cent. in her 
| fourth year and proposes to raise only 21 
per cent. in her fifth year. This 
tinguished financier and capable business 
man adds: 


dis 


Britain’s financial policy is built on the princi 
ple that, if supplies ire not to fall short of the de- 
mands of the fighting forces, industry mu 
not languish; production must be iner« 
diminished The British Government recognizes 
that it is its duty to levy as much taxation as the 
people can bear without weakening the nation’s 
producing and fighting strength There has been 
no disposition in England to tax business out of 
existence, or to cripple business or individuals by 
taxing incomes away unreasonably and excessively 


Mr. Lamont forcibly points out that in 
| this great emergency we must see to it that 
business prospers, sources of revenue flow 
abundantly, and channels of expenditure 
be enlarged, not blocked, and that any 
other way ‘“‘spells disaster.” He might 
|have added that af the war Great 


t prosper, 


ised, not 





after 
Britain, by following this conservative 
| policy, will be in splendid shape to reach 
out, as she has always done, for the world’s 
trade, which means in part our trade 

Shall we follow the example of this suc 
cessful nation, or shall we pursue the 
fatuous policy of conscripting wealth, 
driving business out of business, and ar 
raigning prosperous concerns at the bar 
on charges profiteering unsustained 
by evidence? 

And shall we permit the folly of draw 
|ing such a sharp line between essentials 
}and non-essentials as will jeopardize both? 
And who can draw the line with safety? 
| Very briefly, very concisely, and under the 
caption of ‘‘ Business Must Stay Good,”’ my 
|friend Mr. C. E. Steffey of Dayton, O., 
| speaking of the terrible strain of war and 
the fact that corporations and individuals 
must pay the appalling cost, says: ‘‘The 
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len stream must keep up without a 
ik. Business is good and it must stay 
lt will stay so, if every onc does his 
Our duty is very plain. The war 
be fought Money must be earned. 
siness must stay good. Let us all do 
share.’ This is sterling common 
s¢ I recommend its consideration 
those who talk of pulling down the 
tters of our business houses. 

\nother lesson Great Britain is teac hing 
s not to scandalize business as the 
eral Trade Commission is doing, and 
to fix prices that vield undue pronts 
hose who operate under the most fa 
ble conditions and then publicly charg 
1 with profiteering. Great Britain 
uurages the making of excess profits 
then takes a good part oi them away 
var tax. 

Germany must rejoice when it reads the 
iignment of American business men as 

rofiteers” by the Federal Trade Com 
sion. Every pacifist must rejcice 
us put a stop to this sort of thing 
injustice of some of the charges has 

revealed more than once Recently 

complaint against the American 
bacco Company, which was charged 

April with unfair methods of con 
tion in the maintenance of resale 
es, was dismissed because the evidence 
support it was lacking. The denial 
President Percival S. Hill was so 

cut and positive that the charges 
to the ground. 

But why make charges without justifica 
as has been done in more than one 

stance, as was done recently and notably 
the case of the pac kers ? The New York 
bune justly says of the Federal Trad 
ommission’s report on war profiteering: 
Wherein it is unfair it becomes a text and 
ge for all those radicals and disaf 
tionists who are obstructing the war 
the pretence of denouncing capitalism.” 
is high time that the Federal Trade 
mmission was either reorganized or 


S rengthened by the addition of a con- 


WI 


( 


rvative member. The People’s Na- 
nal Bank of Pittsburgh, in its monthly 
view, says that “it is doubtful if any 
rsons outside of financial 

preciation of the tremendous task i 
ved in floating a $6,000,000,900 loan, 
ier existing conditions. ’’ This is truc 
y make it harder by penalizi 
siness and driving little business to the 
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cir les live an 
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For over a month the Ways and Means 
mittee of the House at Washingtor 
ded by an obscure country lawyer 
m North Carolina, has been at work 
ifting a new war revenue bill to take the 
ce of the unworkable measure the sam« 
mittee drafted less than a year ago 
\ll sorts of extraordinary rumors art 
rd regarding the outcome. The rail 
ls were taken over half a year ago and 


since the Government has bee 
rk trying to reach an agreement with 
irowners. Qur industrial corporations 
the railways, are all wondering what 
outcome will be. Meanwhile, with 
on labor leader at the head of the De 
tment of Labor and with Mr. Gompers 
ing iree access to the White Hous« 
or leaders are compelling great corpora 
s to either throw out their non-union 
or submit to Government control 
Under such conditions, it is not surpris 
g that, despite the wealth of the country, 
prosperity of the working masses and 
e activity of business in every line, the 


k market is dull and halting. But 
ere is still reason for its undertone ol 
bstantial strength 
t St. Paut, MINN Northern States Power 

is a well-regarded business man’s investment 

GREENESBURG, PENNA All | know about 


Great American Chemical Products Company 

it a New York broker quotes the stock at 25¢ 
D.. Brtuincs, Mont.: Goodyear Rubber Com 
y 1S prosperous, paying 12 per cent. on common 

second preferred is an attractive purchase 


O., Osnkosn, Wis While the Internationa 


vey Machine Company's report shows expat 
of business, there is no sign of dividends, and 
is much too high a price for stock (par $1 
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A loud splesh that was 
heard in Berlin was Uncle 
Sam’s Independence Day 
challenge to Germany's 
continued submarine 
warfare. On July 4th 
nearly 100 American 
ships were launched at 
various shipyards 
throughout the country, 
bringing the total ton 
nage of shivs now under 
the Stars and Stripes to 
10,000,000 tons, not in 
cluding the requisitioned 
Dutch ships, hospital 




















ships, transports and 
other auxiliary craft 

In the left-hand corner 
Charles M. Schwab, Di- 
rector General of the 
Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, at San 
Francisco, being congrat- 
ulated on the accom- 
plishments of his 
management: center, the 
Nantahala taking the 


waves; upper right-hand 
corne-, the shipyard band 
ready to celebrate the 
day and event with “‘The 


Star-Spangled Banner 








Mobilization by Stabilization, Des- 
tinies of Labor Revised by War, pp. 113 
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Edited by DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, Ph.D. 
bs PO a a a 
NotI Thi n part var-worker’s num Fou orms service are 
f 1 on the ( Still another important service 1s emphasize 1 in thi Su 
pp. 113-11 {nn important service which the war has made increasingly ne 
is tllustrated on page 122 Wr. Hare's pictures call attention again to the 
ire ana impor the operation n the Italian front 
Where the Husky Bersiglieri Now Give try Why’ See Dr. Kendel’s article u 
the Austrians Chilblains, Pandora Boxes | the issue of June 29, for the effects of the 
in Italian Mountains, pp. 110-1! war upon education in England. How 
What conditions peculiar to the Italian | big a problem would you judge this to be 
frort are shown here ls there any part | which the French have undertaken? Look 
the French front where you would ex-| up population of Belgium before the war, 
pM oO find simil ir conditions? How estimate losses, etc., al d try to tigure out 
ibout’ the Macedonian front? How has | just what it would mean. 
Ital; prepared herself for such fighting? 
What other country or countries have Ypres, the Eternal, p. 116. Locate 
ound it necessary to train for this kind | Ypres, noting in what country it is situated 
of wi erfare Why? How far has man|and its importance in holding the Hun 
overc me by mechanical devices the dif-| on the western battle-line. How large a 
Ities involved in such a_ struggle?) city was it before the war?) Why impor 
How important is man-power in a struggle | tant? How old a city was it, judged by 
rried on under such conditions? What} its ruins? What is meant by saying that 
s the advantage just now of sending or|it has a greater “spiritual value” than 
opping literature among the Austrians? | ‘‘strategic value’? How important is it 
Has anything of this sort been done on|at the present time? Where is Mount 
he ester lront Of what advantage Kemmel with reference to it? Note all 
i would it be the events which have taken place and 


French Rural Schools for Belgian 
Children, p. 1 How old are these chil 
irel How well prepared is France to 
neet this problem ? How vould their 
( on compare with* that of a city 

or girlin this countrv? Withacountry 

t or girl Hes the war made it neces 
ry to change the course of study or the 

( ed 1 he schools Is the var 
ikely to change conditions in our own coun- 


about Ypres since the war began. 


Vignettes of Camp Life, p 
Would you expect to run across suc h scenes 
as these in every training camp? Which 
of them are unusual? Take each picture 
and point out just how important a place 


that particular incident or scene plays in| 


the training of an 
emphasis placed 
what does it mean 


army Why is so much 


upon inspection. Just 


The President 
How much play 


Plays 


Lime 


Ball, p. 1 


does the Preside 


enjoy How does he use it? How muc!l 
of each day is given up to the work of h 
office How large a staff is employed t 


handle his mail and assist him in his work 


Who is the most important member « 


this staff? What are his duties? Look 
up the powers and duties of the Preside nt 
as laid down in the Constitution and note 


just how far they throw light on the way 
he spends each day. Mention 
the additional work that the w 


some oO 


ar has mack 


for the President For some idea of 

President’s working day in peace time 

look up the des« ription of a President 
I 


resident Benjamin Harrison 
f Ours 


duties by 
his book, This Count? 
How long ago Was he President 
the President’s duties 
: j 


Scribner's 
How havi 
and responsibilit te 


Ix President 


increased in this inter\ 

Taft has also written some articles cover 
ing this point Kx-President Roosevelt 
{ uloh; graph l LLso nteresting .! th 


; connection, 


How 


tront 


Flashlight by Mr. Hare, [P. 109 
high are the Alps along the Italian 


How much reliance do_ the Italiar 
place upon the mountains in holding their 
line against the enemy How great 
would the range ol such ti gul be? Could 
there be a ‘“‘no man’s land” on this front 
|Whvy2 What are some of the difficulties 


involved 
the 
ing such 


Which 


in placing su gun? Sum 


up 


difficulties to be overcome in forti 


i line 1c favoring condiciotr 


are the more merous 


Watching the Nation’s Business, | 


1. Mr. Logan in his columns this weel 
answers some of the questions suggested 
by earlier pi tures, e. g., as to “What the 
Soldiers Eat.” He also refers to the two 


great groups of Slavs and their importance 
what he say 
pict 
hired help 


in this country Compare 
with the information given by the 
in earlier issues. What is the 
problem” to which Mr. Logan refers 
| what prompt and heroic solution of it ha 


ures 
and 


|} been suggested ? 
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» Machine Shop and FoundryMen Wanted 


' Good Pay--Permanent Positions 


For Machine Shop 


4a) 


For Foundry - - - 














Modern Homes for Men with Families 














Cantonment Buildings for Single Men 

















Lawrence Club for Married Men 











Liberty Club for Single Men 





Assemblers and Erectors for steam 


turbines; Operators for boring mills, 
lathes, planers and milling machines. 


Foundry Men. 


Wages and Advancement 


Good wages are paid our men of course. 
Amount varying naturally with kind 
of work youdo. Attractive additional 
bonuses to men who stay with us. 
Advancement for good men is also 
certain. Let us tell you by letter or 
interview exactly what is waiting for 
you here. 


Light Airy Shops 


Our shops are strictly up-to-date in 
every way—plenty of room around 
machines Lots of air and light, 
cooled by breezes from Lake Erie a 
half mile away and well heated in 
winter. Few large plants are as for- 
tunate, so our people tell us. 


Additional Advantages 


We have a private hospital, athletic 
club, musical organizations of various 
kinds, prepared space for war gardens, 
and a complete welfare department. 
We want to keep our people happy 
especially those who come from out 
of town. 


Molders, Coremakers and General 


Plenty of Work After War 


We are now doing important war 
work. Plans are also perfected and 
shops are built and equipped to make 
more of our regular product after 
the war. With us you are sure of 
having profitable work of patriotic 
kind now and a permanent job after 
the war. 


Excellent Living Conditions 


Over $1,500,000 has been spent by us to 
build permanent modern homes for new- 
comers. Rents are very low and houses are 
near the plant. Dormitories, clubs, and 
mess halls are also provided for our people 
without families. Compared with other 
manufacturing cities, cost of living is low in 
Erie. You can save money here. 


You'll Like to Live in Erie 


On the shore of Lake Erie with its 
fishing, bathing, boating, etc. Plenty 
of parks, amusement places, trolley 
rides and near other large cities. Erie 
is really a summer resort and manu- 
facturing center combined. New- 
comers speak highly of it. 


If You Are An Experienced Mechanic 
And Are Not Now Engaged In War Work 
We Want to Hear From You 


Tell us your present work and past experience, what wages you are 
now earning, and ask us any questions you wish. Every letter is 


strictly confidential. 
now—and in the future. 


You owe this to yourself and to your family. 


Employment Ofice GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Let us tell you what we can do for you 
Find out how you can improve yourself. 


Write us today. Address 


a 
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The Biggest Thing in Motorin 
Mistery of The Last Year : 


You speak of the growth of the automobile 
as a romance. Words fail to describe the size 
or swiftness of its increase. 

In a generation, it has revolutionized trans- 
portation. It has changed national habits. It 
ranks third in all our industries. 


Now in our time of war it has taken a tre- 
mendous burden of transport, speeding the 
nation’s work a thousand fold. 


The greatest growth of the motor car in- 
dustry came in 1917. In the last year the num- 
ber of cars registered advanced from 3,541,738 
to 5,123,874. Almost 50 per cent advance, 

—more than a million and a half new motorists 
in a single year. 

Yet bigger still was the relative advance in 
sales of United States Tires to the motoring 
public. 


More than keeping pace with the motor in- 
dustry; more than supplying the tire demands 
of new motorists—the phenomenally increased 
sales of these good tires was the biggest thing 
of the motoring year. 

This growth in United States Tire sales has a 
real meaning to you. 

It gives you the judgment of countless ex- 
perienced motorists. They have quit experi- 
menting. 

They have turned to United States Tires for 
their known, dependable value. 

They have made tire-buying the plain, simple 
business proposition it should be. 

Equip your car with United States Tires. 
There is a type exactly suited to your needs. 


There is a United States Sales and Service 
Depot nearby to give you every service. 


For passenger cars —‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’. 
For commercial cars the Solid Truck Tire and the ‘Nobby Cord’. 
Also Tires for Motorcycles, Bicycles and Airplanes. 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling Worth 


and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 
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